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THE MONTH. 


HE Royal titles bill still continues to agitate the British mind. 

The result seems hardly to justify the administration of Mr. 
Disraeli, or rather the Premier himself (for this deed is wholly his), 
in using the power of office to force the measure through in spite ot 
the prejudices of all parties. English public opinion is not sq quickly 
aroused as ours, but is more determined and more lasting, as well as 
more direct in its effects. It was slow to comprehend this question, 
and still slower to express itself; but now, if the journals of both par- 
ties be any evidence, it is pronounced, and almost unanimous, against 
the bill. It has been said that the question is simply one of personal 
feeling between the younger women of the Royal family, and that the 
end of the measure is only to relieve the Princess Beatrice of the 
necessity of looking at the back hair of her Imperial sister-in-law of 
Edinburgh on state occasions. This seems to be a worthy explana- 
tion of the whole matter, and a cause by no means inferior to the 
effect; but, whatever be the truth, it is certain that the proposed 
innovation strikes most English minds as both undesirable in itself 
and strangely ill-timed. 


THE new French Chambers are getting into working order, Mr. 
Rouher’s election in the Corsican district having been annulled, and 
that person admitted to the House of Deputies from another place. 
That strange mixture of high and low qualities, Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, is to become a candidate. The Prince Napoleon is a very 
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remarkable man. Intellectual, ambitious, pronounced in his views, 
eloquent and vigorous in debate, he is at the same time a man of 
bad life, and of faults of character that make him despised as well as 
hated. Whether justly or not, he has incurred the charge of cow- 
ardice; and that in France, as indeed almost everywhere, is sufficient 
to damn any man. But the handsome Prince carries himself as 
proudly and asserts himself as arrogantly as though he were the most 
powerful and honored of men. Doubtless in his view the nephew of 
Napoleon can dono wrong. He will attract much attention should he 
get into the Lower Chamber, as he now seems on the point of doing. 


GREECE has been furnishing the company that misery is said to 
love, in the persons of some of her most eminent and favored sons. 
Corruption, in the shape of bribery, has been proved upon several 
ex-Ministers of State, and the Archbishop of Patras, and two other 
equally high ecclesiastics, who have been punished by a fine of twice 
the bribe. Such spectacles are always shocking, but it is a great 
mjstake to attribute the existence of crimes of this nature solely to 
political institutions. The want of private honor and the decay of 
private honesty will make bad officials, and produce bribe-takers, 
under any system, no matter what it may be called. The French 
Empire shows as many infamous examples as the American Republic 
can hope to furnish. England, under Walpole, was as bad, or worse 
than France under Louis Philippe. All kinds of institutions furnish 
the opportunity, if the desire exist. No reform here, or anywhere 
else, will permanently cure the evils so evident amongst us, that 
contents itself with cutting off the flower or nipping the bud. All 
soils are favorable to the plant, and as the agricultural catalogues 
say, ‘‘ it is a great bearer.” 


THE Herzegovinian question is still unsettled. Indeed, it seems 
farther from settlement than at the last writing, for rumors are rife 
of a misunderstanding between Vienna and St. Petersburg. A recent 
scandal at the former city points to a circumstance likely to create 
much feeling. A young officer of high standing has been detected 
in selling to a foreign government—not the French, says the officials 
journal,—some governmental secrets ; chiefly, it is surmised, the plans 
for the mobilization of the army and possible movements on the 
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Southery frontier. That this government is Russia there seems to 
be no doubt; and in a time like this, when both nations are sensitive 
and pursuing the dog-in-the-manger policy, smaller things may lead 
to trouble. In a recent letter to the New York Heradd, Castelar 
eloquently describes the peaceful condition of Europe, and dwells on 
the unlikeliness of war. He says little, however, about the Eastern 
question, out of which war will come, if out of anything. 


Two things have occurred likely to cause annoyance on our fron- 
tiers: one, the disturbances in Mexico, which is going through a 
revolution again; and the other the row with the Sioux apropos of 
the Black Hills. In the first case we are clearly right, and in the 
latter as evidently wrong. We are bound to protect our citizens and 
flag from annoyance by the Mexican marauders, and just as bound 
to prevent our people from invading the Black Hills. The Govern- 
ment, it is said, does not intend to interfere with emigration there this 
spring. Bands of adventurers have already gone there; the Sioux 
have taken to the war-path. General Crook’s expedition has not 
succeeded in frightening or whipping them back into patience under 
their grievances, and more men and money are to be spent in trying 
todoit. This is turning the Indian Bureau over to the War Depart- 
ment with a vengeance. 


THE Prince of Wales comes home in state, after an arduous cam- 
paign. Bronzed by an Indian sun, the hero of several tiger hunts, 
he will arrive just in time to congratulate his mother on the new title 
of Empress or Begum of India, which she will soon assume. To 
speak more correctly, he would do so, had she remained at home; 
but with the same spirit that has generally taken her to Balmoral 
whenever her presence was especially needed in London, she has 
gone to the Continent, notwithstanding that Parliament remains in 
session, and the Prince of Wales is on the point of coming home. 
The Prince has had a grand time of it certainly, and will find life tame 
by comparison when he gets back. He will be grandly welcomed. 


THE objections of Messrs. Lawrence and Butler to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dana have prevailed, and he- has been rejected. Few 
right-minded men will condemn Mr. Dana in declining to present 
his case to the Senate Committee, when he learned that it had acted 
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upon his case on the ex parte statements of personal enemies, or feel 
anything but regret that the chief committee of the first of legisla- 
tive bodies should have entertained such views of fairness, courtesy 
and duty. The London correspondent of the N. Y. Zrzbune calls 
attention to. the fact that Mr. Lawrence, who is so sensitive on the 
subject of plagiarism, has called himself in the title page of the 
Wheatons of 1868, ‘‘formerly Minister to England,” when the truth 
is that he was Secretary of Legation nearly fifty years ago, for the 
period of two years, and once or twice during that time chargé 
d’affaires. Light on the history of a man so sefisitive about the 
national honor, is very desirable, especially in view of the circum- 
stances of this case; and this fact must awaken no little regret in the 
minds of men so punctilious as are many of the Senators who voted 
against Mr. Dana. Three things seem to have influenced these 
persons; first, Mr. Dana’s being a literary pirate; secondly, his 
want of good temper when unjustly accused; and thirdly, his letter, 
which was deemed insulting to the Senate. The English papers are 
‘naturally full of comments on the case—one of the chief of them 
(the Pall Mall Gazette) remarking that the rejection of Mr. Dana 
on the alleged ground proceeds from the spirit which would punish 
the commission of murder, as soon as it becomes evident that that 
crime would lead to incivility and procrastination. The President 
has made no other nomination, and we are told will make none, 
preferring to await the result of the examination of General Schenck. 
The chances are that that gentleman will return to his mission for 
the balance of General Grant’s term of office, a consummation 
which no doubt he devoutly wishes. Mr. Dana’s experience will 
make it difficult to find any gentleman ready to submit himself to a 
Court of Honor in which Mr. Butler of Massachusetts is the Judge 
Advocate, and Mr. Cameron of Pennsylvania the Presiding Judge. 


RumMor—that lying jade—ventures to say that the President has 
begun to lose confidence in General Babcock. He begins, like the 
Frenchman in a certain story, ‘‘to suspect.”” The present condition 
of the ex-private secretary cannot certainly, with truth, be said to 
inspire confidence even in hearts like the President’s. The Presi- 
dential bosom is a curious anomaly in that respect—now so cold as 
to chill that ‘‘plant of slow growth,” as the Earl of Chatham called 
confidence, and then again a perfect forcing-house. Confidence in 
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men like Sumner, Trumbull, Schurz, Evarts, Motley,Curtis, he could 
not feel ; but in the case of Murphy, Casey, Joyce, MacDonald, Bel- 
knap and Babcock, it blossomed like the rose. And even now it will 
take ocular demonstration to prove to the public mind that the love 
of Grant for Babcock has changed or passed away. The witnesses 
who have testified with regard to the General’s connection with the 
safe burglary, are of doubtful character, and the case is not in such 
condition as to justify journalistic criticism ; but it may be said that 
more suspicion attaches to the political career of the President’s 
secretary than is agreeable to patriotic Americans to contemplate, 
or can be explained away as the result of unfortunate coincidence. 


A STRANGE commentary on our institutions, or rather on the 
manner in which we take care of them, is shown in the fact that 
while we are celebrating our greatness and our liberty, we manage 
the simplest affairs so bunglingly that a House elected as a reform 
body fails to furnish money enough to pay for the heating and 
lighting of our public buildings; and in the city to which we have 
invited all the world to witness a display of our resources gotten up 
by private enterprise, so necessary an institution as the post-office 
is only kept lit and heated by the public spirit of private individuals. 
The excuse given by the committee, if the true one, matched the 
thing itself, and as a piece of stupid partisanship is worth remem- 
brance. It is pleasanter to believe that the want of an appropria- 
tion arose from a mistake, and the failure to pass a deficiency bill 
from misunderstanding. The candle’s-end economy which has thus 
far distinguished the Democratic House is by no means reassuring. 
We save little liquor by sealing up the bung-hole when the head of 
the cask is off, and a dozen thirsty fellows, glass in hand, are allowed 
to remain unwatched within dipping distance of the contents. 


Tue Centennial Exposition has fought its way to favor, and fairly 
conquered admiration. The most doubtful are now assured of its 
success, and where criticism has not changed to praise, it has become 
silent. All the nations are on the ground, and the scene in the Park 
is already extraordinary. Where we thought the display likely to be 
weakest—in the Art department—it is really going to be uncom- 
monly strong. Nor does it promise to fail in any branch. The 
Machinery exhibit will surpass that of any previous exhibition, and 
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in nearly every department of human industry the display will be 
creditable in the extreme. Americans are the last, perhaps, to 
understand or appreciate the advantages of these international exhi- 
bitions, or their influence on national character and taste. In former 
cases they have taken comparatively but little interest in them, and 
in this they will hardly do as much as they ought to, and certainly 
by no means as much as they could. But they will be well if not 
satisfactorily represented at Philadelphia, and we shall have no rea- 
son to blush for our exhibits, while we have every cause to be proud 
of the preparations that have been made to display them. Energy, 
enterprise, public spirit, patriotic faith, courage, patience, determin- 
ation, singular honesty of purpose, rare economy and prudence, in- 
ventive skill, taste, ingenuity—all these things have the Board of 
Finance and Executive Committee of the Commission showed. They 
have fairly won success for the Exhibition and honor for us all, and 
nothing that we can do in the way of thanks can discharge the debt 
we owe them. 


Tue death of Mr. A. T. Stewart has dissipated two ideas which 
prevailed with regard to him. It was popularly supposed that he 


was an uncultivated man of narrow mind, and that he would devote 
his great fortune, after his death, to public purposes. It turns out 
that he was a highly-educated man with a feeling for art and cul- 
ture, and that he has made no provision himself for the distribution 
of his wealth. The public seem to feel a right to say in advance 
what a very rich man ought to do with his money, and one of the 
chief annoyances inseparable from great wealth must arise from the 
prevalence of that idea. Mr. Stewart had, of course, a perfect right 
to do with his ownas he chose to do. He had made it by hard and 
honest labor. And yet a stranger standing at a distance may re- 
gret to see thrown away, or not made use of, an opportunity that 
hardly ever came before to an aged man, childless and the master of 
more than fifty millions. How much might not A. T. Stewart 
have done for Art and Culture! How blessed might he himself 
have made his name! He loved his country and knew its wants 
in that direction—and he was a man of culture and education, 
who cared for the beautiful! Providence gave him riches and 
length of days; he might have given himself honor, which is better 
than both of them. But he did not. He leaves his fortune to his 
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widow and a legal friend, accompanied with no conditions and only 
indefinite directions; and instead of having the happiness of being, 
so to speak, his own executor, gives to others the opportunity which 
‘he did not seize. Such an end to such a career closes a game that 
seems to have been hardly worth the candle. 


THE sudden death of Theodore Cuyler in the prime of life has 
left vacant a place in this community and at this bar that nothing 
can fill. He was a man of splendid intellectual powers, well trained 
and highly cultivated, full of skill and resource, versatile to a remark- 
able degree, and the master of a pure and vigorous eloquence. He 
could be an orator in these times, and alone of his generation win 
fame for eloquence without lessening his reputation asa lawyer. He 
seemed to stand midway between the man of learning and the man 
of speech, and unite in himself the powers of both. In every de- 
partment of the profession he stood in the foremost rank, the rare 
exception to the general rule that forbids excellence inall. And he 
found time in the midst of overwhelming professional cases for pub- 
lic duties and the charms of private intercourse. Missed at the bar, 
his absence is no less lamented in the social circle, for he was at 
once the centre of the one and the leader of the other. The death 
of such a man is a public calamity which cannot be appreciated, per- 
haps, until we learn how many burdens he bore, how much he did, 
how hard it is to do without him. 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS.’ 


| Baye AND GENTLEMEN: The last words that fell from the lips 
of my kind friend who introduced me, lead me to introduce a 
little personal matter. I find by the cards issued for this lecture that 
the kind friends who made the arrangements for it, assumed to them- 
selves a right which they did not possess, calling me a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, which is a very different thing from a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. It is the very highest honor to be a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; that does not belong to me; it is an 
accident into which my friends have fallen, and I could not think of 


‘A lecture delivered by Prof, Thomas C. Archer, ‘April 13th. 
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addressing you on the present occasion under false colors. There- 
fore, you will excuse my mentioning a personal matter. 

My object in this lecture is to bring before you in as succinct a 
manner as possible, the history of the rise and progress of inter- 
national exhibitions, and to convey to you as well as I possibly can 
my own impressions of the advantages which these exhibitions con- 
fer upon civilization. I have a strong faith in them myself; I have 
always had. I have worked earnestly in them, I have seen their 
defects, and I have seen their benefits also largely developed, and 
still being developed. These exhibitions are institutions of the time, 
to my mind, and you are gradually awakening to that idea: you have 
begun your career in that direction in Philadelphia, with an institu- 
tion which may not end for one thousand years to come. 

The first of these international exhibitions was originated in 1850, 
by one of the best men the world has ever known, a man who had 
the interests of his fellow-man at heart as warmly as any man 
could have, the Prince-Consort of England. It occurred to him, 
and he suggested the thought to others, that we should have an 
exhibition of a different character, one in which one nation should 
vie with another, not simply one individual citizen of a city or dis- 
trict with other natives of the district, but that it should be universal, 
that we should compare notes with other countries; and the conse- 
quence was that the original idea of an international exhibition was 
started. It was carried gut in the most admirable manner:—admir- 
able because the Prince had in the first place the wisdom to see that 
the idea in itself was a good one; and, in the second place, the 
possibility of finding men about him capable of carrying out the idea 
most thoroughly, and of working it up to its ultimate success. The 
staff then organized was composed of as intelligent men as ever met 
together for such a purpose. 

As a rule, the lesson then taught has been followed up, and each 
nation has taken “the greatest possible care that the administrative 
staff should be composed of great and good men, and no nation has 
been more careful than this; so that those who are directing the 
international exhibition here, after close study of the results of other 
exhibitions, are fully prepared to carry out all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of those who believe that these exhibitions are a great boon to 
civilization. 

The immediate influence of the exhibition at London in 1851 was 


‘ 
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very remarkable. Previous to that, Englishmen had the obstinate 
idea that one Englishman was equal to five Frenchmen, and three 
of any other foreigners, not merely in muscular strength, of 
which they had not the slightest doubt, but in intellectual attain- 
ments, and everything which made one man better than another. 
Never was a nation more completely subdued than the English by 
that exhibition ; they learned for the first time that there were some 
things in which others were better than themselves, and some things 
in which they were better; and the knowledge one gets of one’s self 
in this way, learning his weaknesses and his strength, his excellencies 
and deficiencies, giving and taking, imparting to others wherein he 
excels, and receiving from them that in which he is deficient,—this 
knowledge is really the best, and gaining it was one of the best 
things that the Exhibition of 1851 did for us. Our art tastes were 
degraded in every way, but we stuck by them. We built buildings 
that were a disgrace, we made pictures not now worth looking at 
we made pottery which our ploughmen would not now use, and we 
went on with the idea that no one could beat us. The Prince knew 
better; he had a universal feeling, a feeling for art that was neither 
English nor German, the true art feeling. He felt that very much 
was to be done to bring the people together to study art principles 
in schools in the French manner. The result was extraordinary. 
Previous to that time, our art schools were very badly attended. In 
1851 we might have counted them on our fingers. Out of that ex- 
hibition sprung very numerous schools of design, the art tastes were 
cultivated, and institutions were opened up all over Great Britain for 
the purpose of teaching a scientific knowledge of our manufactures, 
and the theory of the esthetic knowledge of the arts. Then sprang 
up the South Kensington Museum. I see before me one or two gentle- 
men who are admirable judges, and they will give it the fullest endorse- 
ment, that it is at present one of the first in the world. 

That is one of the results of our holding an exhibition when our 
art tastes were as degraded as they could be, and a low grade of 
knowledge prevailed. We have learned the opposite lesson ; we have 
attained to a means of improvement which will go on forever. The 
South Kensington Museum and its affiliated institutions are com- 
pletely revolutionizing the whole tastes of the country, and in such a 
manner as would surprise you. We have at present between eight 
and nine thousand schools or classes of art, at almost a nominal cost. 
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The system is this: Wherever twelve gentlemen will meet together 
and petition the Science and Art Department to establish within 
their precincts an art or science school, engaging that there shall 
be a certain number of pupils, one is started. This has gone on to 
such an extent that it is a very profitable thing for the teachers to 
get together pupilsin this way. They make handsome incomes, and 
the government reduces its capitation fee as the pupils increase and 
have to pay. Thus the charge on the State per head is becoming 
less and less, while the number of classes is going on increasing. 
This is one of the first and grandest results that came from the great 
exhibition of 1851. 

Then there was another good and useful feeling originated by that 
exhibition. That was, the manufacturers of Europe obtained the 
idea that they derived a benefit from these exhibitions; that they 
were the best possible means of advertising, people being enabled to 
compare one thing with another, and ascertain which was good and 
which was bad, and learn to fix their choice in the right direction. 
It has invariably been the practice prior to each of these exhibitions 
to run them down—the manufacturers were reluctant to incur the cost 
of competition ; but when one comes in, others come in, and in the 
end all show their confidence and appreciation of the value of these 
exhibitions. 

The exhibition of 1851 has been followed up by a much larger 
series of exhibitions than is generally imagined by those paying no 
attention to the subject. There were two held in Ireland—one in 
Cork, the other in Dublin. Then in 1855 an exhibition was held in 
Paris. 

We had also an exhibition in Manchester—of art purely. This 
was confined to pictures, sculpture, engraving, graphic art generally, 
and decorative art. That was made up almost entirely of loaned 
collections, which completely changed the tastes of the people in 
that neighborhood. The first argument offered against it was, What 
is the use of bringing to a neighborhood like Manchester, composed 
of manufacturing people, such a collection as the Hertford and 
other choice collections? I went there as a reporter over forty 
times. . My chief amusement was to listen to the people, and I found 
that I obtained more information by listening to these mill-people 
than by any observations of my own. It taught me a lesson, that 
those who put their own opinions up as far better than their humbler 
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neighbors are often mistaken. Nothing ever did more good for 
such a neighborhood than that exhibition in Manchester. 

Two exhibitions were held in Holland, the one quickly after the 
other. They were purely of an industrial character, and were con- 
ducted in a very admirable manner; the one in Amsterdam, in a 
building specially erected for it, and the other one in Haarlem, in a 
building hastily adapted for the purpose. ‘Their success was extra- 
ordinary, and forced upon the Dutch people the conviction that such 
exhibitions are aids to trade and manufactures. The fruits produced 
then have been a most thorough attendance upon exhibitions, and 
very great practical benefits reaped fromthem. About the same time 
many others were being held in Florence, Naples, Brussels, Rome, 
Arcachon, Havre, &c. 

In 1862 it was determined to have another exhibition in London, 
but previously that of 1855 was held in Paris on a very large scale. 
I had not so much opportunity of going into the history of that 
exhibition, though I attended it throughout; for, like all strangers, I 
became involved into the amusements of Paris, —these exhibitions for 
such reasons do the natives more good than strangers. In 1862 our 
second exhibition was held in London, although there was very 
great fear, indeed, that it would not prove a success; and this is 
always one of the first features when an exhibition is talked of—it is 
prophesied that it will be a failure, that it is one too many, and such 
croakings. It did, however, prove a very great success. So thor- 
oughly imbued were many with the exhibition idea, that it was 
thought desirable that, instead of being held once in ten or twelve 
years, one should be held every year, and this led, in 1871, to the 
plan of the Annual International Exhibitions, which, as I shail tell 
you afterwards, was not so successful. In 1862 we had what we had 
not in 1851; we had fine art as a very important feature, and the 
picture gallery of 1862 was perhaps one of the finest in the world— 
admirable in its construction, admirable from the comfort it gave to 
the spectator, and admirable also for the works shown in it, though 
in that respect not more remarkable than the average of our exhibi- 
tions usually. The exhibition of 1862 gave a great stimulus to the 
rest of the world, and forced the idea still further that exhibitions 
must go on. 

In 1866 an exhibition was held at Stockholm, in Sweden, which 
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was very beautiful, and was got up with the idea of only exhibiting 
local productions ; but it was extended to all Scandinavian produc- 
tions, and Norway, Sweden and Denmark participated, and there 
were a few representations from other countries. The arrangement 
now is that every third year there shall be an exhibition in one of 
the Scandinavian capitals. In 1872 the second one was held in Co- 
penhagen, and it was a most admirable success. It is due to these 
small exhibitions that you have so many countries now coming for- 
ward to yours. For instance, Norway and Sweden :—what can there 
be more elegant than the arrangements they are making? There is 
taste, organization, and thorough knowledge of exhibition work. 
This arises from the fact that they have held exhibitions themselves, 
which have been successful in advancing their comfort, their com- 
merce, and their general happiness as a people. 

In the great Paris Exhibition of 1867 there was a widening of the 
exhibition idea altogether, the idea of representing nationalities, 

“very nation wanted to be separately recognized there, and tue 
grounds were consequently immensely extended ; and they had ar- 
rangements for showing the national houses and restaurants, the 
national modes of living and costumes, and it was one of its chief 
and most agreeable features. ‘This was carried out still further at the 
Vienna Exhibition, and will have even a wider range at the exhibi- 
tion so soon to be inaugurated. . 

The exhibition held in 1872 did not attract much attention either 
in Europe or America. It was held in one of the most picturesque 
spots upon the globe, the last indeed where it would have been ex- 
pected to have a great exhibition, the exhibition of Moscow. This 
was the first effort at a scientifically organized exhibition, and I am 
sorry to say it was the last. I hope it will not long remain the last, 
but that the principles upon which it was inaugurated will be those 
upon which exhibitions in future will be carried on everywhere. 
The effort was to have a philosophical arrangement of all the arti- 
cles exhibited, every class being grouped within a space commensu- 
rate with its requirements. The exhibition was held in the Alexan- 
der Garden, and it covered two miles of space. It ought to have 
attracted the greatest possible notice all over Europe, if not from 
more distant countries, but it was very little visited except by the 
natives of Russia. But it was the most teaching exhibition that has 


- 
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ever yet been held. No human being could walk through any one 
of its classes without coming away much cleverer than he went there, 
simply because the organization and the arrangement were so won- 
derful that you could pick up knowledge and information without 
knowing it. Just, for instance, as in your United States govern- 
ment building you will show your postal service with all its appli- 
ances (and I have no doubt they will be very good), they hada 
postal department where you saw not only what they were doing in 
Russia to bring their postal system to perfection, but in every coun- 
try in the world. For instance, there was a long avenue of post- 
men, of course dummies, each one arrayed in the costume of his 
respective country ; there was an album containing the postage stamps 
of every country, a library composed of books containing forms for 
every purpose connected with postal administration, and a long line of 
carriages used for carrying out the postal arrangements—everything 
from the rude sledge of the wild Kamtschatka to the formal yellow 
painted vanof the German States, where they like yellow better than 
anything else. ‘There was also every form of telegraphic apparatus. 
Then there was the post-office itself with clerks in attendance, and 


telegraph office, so that you could write or telegraph to any part of 
the world. 


Then in the medical department there was a hospital such as is 
used in their large cities, furnished with every appliance which 
might be required for accidents at any moment; in the dispensing 
department all proper pharmaceutical arrangements, and outside a 
garden in which every medicinal herb was growing that could be 
used in this department. 

In their States Department corresponding to your United States 
Department, their navy was illustrated by a man-of-war put up in 
sections on land. There was every kind of fitting for the saloon 
cabins and for the men, every kind of appliance for shipboard life ; 
the rigging was shown, the sections taken, showing the masts stand- 
ing and the other parts left out; the sails were flapping in the wind, 
and you saw how they were made. ‘The flax was brought in, spun 
into yarns, and woven into sails, the ammunition was made upon 
the spot, and the very cannon were bored while your were looking 
on. It was, in short, a polytechnic display the most perfect the 
world has ever seen. 

I mentioned to you that the Copenhagen exhibition which was 
held the same year as the Moscow one, was not a large one ; it was 
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chiefly for the display of Scamdinavian products. The exhibits of 
porcelain were exceedingly fine, and they pointed out to me what an 
immense influence the other exhibitions had in stimulating this 
beautiful art, and bringing it to such perfection as I there found it. 
It had broken down the Royal monopoly of making porcelain 
in Copenhagen, showing that it did not meet the wants of the people, 
and that private enterprise had brought up manufacturers who 
were surpassing the Royal Works. The following year the Royal 
Works broke down completely, not a bad result of the exhibition. 

The Vienna Exhibition, in 1873, was so much wider in its aims 
that it deserves especial mention. Its development of the «national 
idea was much in excess of all the demands, and the stimulus given 
to the various nationalities of the Empire to do something, although 
too poor to do much, caused so great a strain that the exhibition 
cannot be considered a very great success. Still Iam convinced that 
seeds were sown upon that occasion which will produce good fruit 
for Austria. I know personally that at this time many trades which 
were in a dilapidated condition when the exhibition opened, are 
thriving now. This is a small result for the immense exhibition of 
Vienna, but it is only owing to peculiar circumstances that no better 
results followed. I am firmly convinced, however, that the time 
will come when the seeds then sown will produce great results. It 
has given them the feeling that they can hold their own with the 
rest of the world in a variety of ways. They have opened their 
country to the outside world in a larger measure than was thought 
of before, and this has given an international feeling and has been 
productive of growth; they have let in intercourse with the world, 
which has brought in many wholesome influences, and must conduce 
to their benefit. 

It was hoped that the annual international exhibitions in London 
would be permanent. It was thought that breaking up these ex- 
hibitions into annual sections, representing only a certain class of 
articles each year, was better than to put forth the entire efforts 
every ten years. ‘The idea was a good one, but the administration 
was bad, and they of course failed. It could not be carried out 
without great and constant energy, and that could not be sustained 
year after year. Besides, we in England have people who like to 
get a good job. You have some in America, but you haven't 
them all. The international exhibitions became comfortable 
berths to a great-many people, who preferred them to the ex- 
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hibitions. Of course the exhibitions failed. The principle was 
good, but was badly carried out. The idea was not an original one, 
but was copied from the French triennial exhibitions held during the 
First Empire, and again copied in France in the small exhibitions 
held every four years in Paris, known as the Concourse Centrale. 
These are admirable in every way, and are the most useful and beau- 
tiful that have ever been held. They are regulated with great care, 
not by an official bureau, but by the manufacturers and producers 
themselves, who form a committee among themselves of various 
tastes and sound judgment. A man must be well known and 
a sound man to get on this committee. Nothing gets in with- 
out running the gauntlet of the whole committee, and very little 
that is indifferent obtains admission. The people in France 
thus have an opportunity of seeing in a moderate exhibition the 
best efforts of art and manufacture in their country. It is a great 
aesthetic lesson for the people themselves. They learn what art 
can produce, they desire to have it, and every person connectedwith 
it is benefited. 

The next great effort was by the proposal to hold an exhibition 
here. You know quite well that it was not at first very warmly 
received in Europe. I told you before that every exhibition since 
the first has always been met with the greatest difficulties. People 
always prophesy failure. The busy man says: ‘‘Oh, bother, here is 
another exhibition,’ and the poor hate them, fearing that they will 
be at a disadvantage with the rich. But the difficulties always give 
way. ‘They have done so at least hitherto. We have just begun 
exhibitions, and shall go on with them to the end of time. No 
sooner was the mind of Great Britain convinced that you were seri- 
ous in your intention of holding a great exhibition, than they came 
forward in my country with a thorough earnestness of purpose and 
a determination to do their best, and the strong conviction that you 
were doing the right thing too in taking your share of the great 
benefit which we are sure do arise from these exhibitions. We have 
come forward in this matter—and I speak now not as an Englishman, 
but as an European—with a determination to aid in carrying this out 
to a complete success. If it does not teach you valuable lessons— 
but I am sure it will, for you have the same feelings —your efforts 
will be sadly wasted. We, on our side, shall carry back to the Old 
World many lessons you have taught us which we shall never forget. 
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We have seen that wonderful adaptability to meet the difficulties of 
nature in your vast country which we do not know in our little home. 
You have shown how you can adapt yourselves to the altered circum- 
stances, and it is impossible not to notice how you have grappled 
with these, without respecting the talents which have enabled you 
to do it. You show us by what you have done that there is much 
for us to take into consideration ; a knowledge of the soil, the tem- 
perature, and many other things of which at a distance we know 
nothing, and which must have a powerful effect upon the dispo- 
sitions of those who are in contact with them. You have taught us 
that, under the most adverse circumstances, you have made the best 
of them; but more than that, we are taught that here we meet with 
our own kith and kin, that our own blood is in your veins, and it is 
our own fault if you are in opposition to us. We come here, and we 
find not the typical Yankee, the counterpart of Cook’s tourist, but 
men with the same love of culture and of right which we are accus- 
tomed to find in our best circles, the same genial feelings in all 
classes, the same warm sentiments. I am sure that land my country- 
men will leave with these feelings most warmly impressed upon our 
minds. We shall leave with an admiration of your exhibition, an in- 
tense admiration of those who have brought it to a successful end, 
and with a warm feeling for the hearty welcome which has been ex- 
tended to all of us. 











CREATIVE FORCES.! 


IVART and Argyll hold that new species are developed out 

of old ones with as much regularity, and as little direct inter- 
position of Divine will, as oaks from acorns; that in all organisms 
there are tendencies to depart from the parental type; that those 
tendencies are innate, and ready to manifest themselves whenever 
certain conditions are fulfilled ; that those conditions are determined 
by immutable laws, and that those laws were established at the first 
inbreathings of organic life. Darwin is criticised by them not be- 
cause he believes in the existence of such conditional forces, but 
because he claims to have discovered them; those authors contend- 
ing that natural and sexual selection, though instrumentalities, are 
not the only, nor the chief, nor even the prominent ones appointed 


1From a monograph on “ The Supernatural.” 
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for this work; that the changes, instead of commencing in minute, 
indefinite, individual variations, and advancing at a very slow and 
steady pace to meet the emergencies of an endless battle for life or 
love, reach their goal at a single bound, under the influences of forces 
whose nature and methods of working are yet enveloped in the pro- 
foundest mystery. 

While they have shown upon what insecure foundations rests the 
hypothesis of Darwin, they have at the same time failed to thoroughly 
establish their own. They are forced to make two concessions that 
render possible an interpretation of the phenomena of nature, which, 
while answering as fully the claims of science, is more in consonance 
with the natural and commonly received interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture record, and satisfies in larger measure the cravings of the hungry 
human heart. The concessions are these: First, that they know 
nothing either of the nature of these supposed creative forces or of 
their methods of working : Second, that, to use Mivart’s own words 
in his Genesis of Species (p. 295), ‘the soul of every individual man 
is absolutely created, in the strict and primary sense of the word ; 
that it is produced bya direct or supernatural act, and that by such an 
act the soul of the first man was similarly created.”” What valid 
objection can they urge to our believing that those so-called creative 
forces are directly controlled by some self-conscious intelligence, inas- 
much as they confessedly know nothing about them, and especially 
as they concede that there are phenomena, the introduction of human 
souls, which can thus, and thus only, be explained. Grant if you 
please that there are, indeed, forces properly denominated creative, 
that they are subject to unchangeable laws, that new species are 
born out of old ones, that out of brute life has sprung the human; 
yet, as we are conscious that our own wills are essential causes, 
sources of unfailing force, lying outside of the chain of natural cause 
and effect, and are capable with a finite knowledge of stepping in 
and by skillful appliances directing the elemental forces to the ac- 
complishment of their own sovereign purposes, we can readily con- 
ceive that the Divine will, guided by an infinite knowledge, can, by 
complying with the conditions that unfetter these creative forces, 
turn the currents of organic life into whatever channels it chooses. 
The transformations wrought by the human will upon the Earth are 
marvelous; yet no natural force has been destroyed, no law abro- 
gated. The relations of the Divine will to the universe need be no 
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less intimate, but rather may be inconceivably more so. If the will 
of Jacob could by conforming to certain laws cause the cattle of 
Laban to foal speckled calves; if the will of the pigeon-fancier of to- 
day can develop the Tumbler and Pouter out of native breeds ; may 
not the will of God by precisely analogous methods make these very 
creative forces its ready servitors? The fact that such forces exist, 
instead of precluding the idea of the interposition of will, strongly 
suggests it. Our own experience oug ht to teach us this, utilizing as 
we have so many of the mechanical and vital forces. 

Huxley thinks that all the differences between men and brutes are 
traceable to the effects of the gift of speech, and that it might come 
from the very slightest change in the structure of the nerves that 
control the muscles attached to the vocal cords. Let these muscles 
vary never so slightly from their present exact parallel action, and we 
would be struck dumb and sink soon into brute life. While contro- 
verting the conclusion to which he endeavors to lead us by this un- 
questioned fact concerning the structure and working of our vocal 
organs, we acknowledge the service he renders in revealing how, by 
the slightest exercise of the Divine will, informed as it is by an infi- 
nite knowledge, the widest revolutions of change in organic life may 
be inaugurated and then entrusted for their further development to the 
effect of forces already at work in the world under established law. 
May not even Huxley’s ‘‘ spontaneous,” and Darwin’s ‘ fortuitous”’ 
variations be the result of this Divine interference, if it be true in 
any instance that species have thus begun? As these theorists make 
no pretensions to having discovered the origin of these individual 
variations, how can they reasonably object to our reverently regard- 
ing them as the results of direct volitions of Divinity? As the intel- 
lectual and emotional states of the mother at certain critical periods 
in the development of the fetus leave upon it an indelible impress, 
possibly God may by dropping a simple suggestion at those times of 
crisis effect any desired change; for surely He can communicate 
with his creatures if they can with each other: indeed, we may 
safely say His facilities for this mental commerce as far transcend 
ours as does His knowledge of mental law. 

While, then, we can hold it quite probable that creations have 
come through birth under law, we can also perceive how this 
system of conditional forces can help rather than hinder the efficient 
interposition of Divine will. We can therefore offer no welcome to 
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the thought that God ended direct personal shaping of the destiny of 
His creatures in a past so remote that eons of geologic time have since 
then rolled by in an almost endless succession ; for the very theory 
that thus removes Him as a Creator, when followed out to its legiti- 
mate logical conclusions, equally removes him as Father and Friend, 
as the sympathetic Answerer of the passionate pleadings of stricken 
hearts. Wo. W. KINSLEy. 





THE NEXT AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


HE “‘ differentiation” of occupations, to borrow a word from 

the language of Science, is one of the traits of social develop- 
ment. Its progress might be distinctly, though laboriously, traced 
in a historical review, but its extent is visible at a glance when we 
compare the conditions of an ancient and of a modern community, 
or in the same age, of a young settlement and a city. No doubt the 
individual man grows more equally in every direction, where he 


combines with the labors either of hunter, herdsman or farmer, 
those of artisan and soldier and legislator ; but equally certain is it 
that in no one of these directions is so great progress made, and 
therefore not only men but Man so fully developed, as where each 
member of the community does that work for which he is best fitted. 

I propose to speak of the manner of the application of this prin- 
ciple of the Subdivision of Labor to political affairs in the United 
States. 

Springing in barbaric times from physical or mental superiority— 
its common root everywhere—European Oligarchy, improving by cul- 
ture, like the primitive type of many a noble fruit, had grown here 
and there, long before the American Revolution, into a true Aris- 
tocracy, a government of the Best. But the tree was too much dis- 
eased to allow of transplantation in a new and uncongenial soil. No 
other form of government than that of a Republic could have been 
formed here by our ancestors, however much we choose to accredit 
them with a pure love of Republicanism. A government based on 
the presence of a privileged class implies the previous existence of 
Privilege, which is not made by law, but grows and then makes the 
law that recognizes its existence. In a State like ours, therefore, 
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without class distinctions, the right of suffrage and of office must be 
free to all, except by such restrictions as property, age, or residence 
may fix. Buta theory is not always émmediately proved by practice. 
The habit of deference, in small communities, to men of wealth and 
education, possessions then generally combined, and held by those 
connected with the higher social class in the mother countries, 
placed, for a long time, good men in office. In the older States, 
too, many places, now filled by popular vote, were long in the gift 
of the Executive. 

But the reaction from the doctrine of hereditary power, during 
the French Revolution, soon made all men, save the coolest, incredu- 
lous of any possible virtue in the root of so noxious a plant, and for- 
getful that special fitness or training were as necessary in public as 
in private business. The further unsettling of ancient traditions by 
Bonaparte’s wars; the rapid growth of the country by immigrants 
thrown out from the European turmoil; the discoveries in science 
leading to the substitution of the factory system for the old hand- 
work, with the consequent opening of many new and short avenues 
to wealth without culture—all these hastened the development of what- 
ever evils are peculiar to democracy. Momentum increases rapidly 
on a downward road. Even a universal education, not universally 
thorough, like a swollen stream spreading over a flat country, fertil- 
izing it for the future, at the cost of devastation and miasma in the 
present, does perhaps as much harm as good. If any art can be 
mastered in three or four years after leaving the Academy, if capital 
and even wealth will rapidly follow, why should it not be possible to 
make a Congressman or a Legislator between the primary meeting 
and the opening of the session ; and if it *‘ pays”’ equally well, why 
should not an intelligent youth, with his fortune to make, enter upon 
politics as well as any other business? Finis coronat opus. Start- 
ing upon this basis, the qualifications ave reached, and the business 
made to pay. 

The same causes, or similar, have drawn the originally governing 
class away from State affairs. Except in the South, where this class 
more largely and longer held its wealth in land, the capital of the 
nation, which had been represented in State or National governments 
by such men as Washington, Adams, Jay, and Livingston, began to 
accredit its delegates rather to meetings of stockholders of manufac- 
turing, canal, railroad, and mining companies; and an intellect 
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which a century ago would have sought as its natural field the na- 
tional Presidency, is now more ambitious of that of a Great Trunk 
Line. 

So it has come to pass, that while the principle of the subdivision 
of labor is in practice recognized in our politics, as well as in every- 
thing else, the essential good results of the principle are not obtained. 
It is no doubt true that in our free society those best qualified for their 
respective pursuits generally follow them; and that the abilities 
which naturally seek their exercise on the judicial bench, would not 
do so much credit to their possessor on that of the shoemaker. But 
unless we are mistaken in our estimate of the requirements of public 
station, a reverse rule there holds. Specific persons follow politics 
professionally, but they are not usually those best qualified. It is 
not that men enter the service of the State after less time of direct 
preparation than formerly. For though the Parnassus of excellence 
in all things be as high as ever, yet the aids to the ascent are so much 
greater that no man’s claim to have made it can be doubted on the 
mere ground of shortness of time. The trouble isadeeperone. The 
Psalmist-King asked, ‘‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place ?’”’ and he would answer 
here as he did in the theocracy wherein he reigned—‘‘ He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 

Whence then are our governing classes? Who does not know 
the young lawyer, with mind untrained to-laborious study, or the 
skilled activity of intellectual fence, but with cunning and unscru- 
pulousness developed in petty suits before magistrates’ courts, and 
sharpened by need; or the salesman, broken down by drink, be- 
come the seedy dependant of a newspaper itself dependent on fear- 
ful office-holders ; or the shiftless mechanic who never mastered his 
trade ; or the adventurer who never attempted one, but having run 
through a small inheritance, considers that the world owes him a 
living? These are the men who are used by those of a higher 
species in the same genus, the differences being in the degree of 
development of talents, audacity, or money. Under thé guidance 
of the latter, the former select the persons who, with themselves, 
shall attend, and the delegates who shall be elected, at the primary 
meeting. When the nominating convention is held, the agents see 
that the officers previously determined are chosen, and the prin- 
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cipals duly nominated as candidates. While the superiors dictate 
the endorsements of the press, manage ratification meetings, and 
collect funds from business men who believe the country’s prosper- 
ity identified with the success of their traditional party, but who 
have no time to meddle with politics, the lower class attends to the 
polls, before, during, and after election. An election so laid and 
incubated, produces the brood of legislators and others, who besides 
other labors make the various minor executive officers. And here 
comes the reward of the workers. However ignorant of the duties 
to which they may be assigned, they are fully competent to fulfill 
their obligations, and alive to the opportunities of becoming 
‘<bosses”’ in their turn. Such a wondrous scheme is more than a 
Ring; it is a series of Rings making a chain too strong to be easily 
broken—a Chinese Puzzle too intricate to be easily thrown off. 

‘*These be thy gods, oh Israel !’’ These are the specialists to 
whom the custom of the country confides the direction of its affairs. 
This is the Oligarchy (not the Aristocracy) of America! This is the 
privileged class into whose hands we are fallen in our recoil from 
the privileged classes of Europe.' 

With the certainty of an echo comes the first inevitably proposed 
remedy for this state of things: ‘‘ Every good citizen (as well as 
the bad) should attend the primary meetings, and see that good 
nominations are made, and the party machinery honestly worked 
until the election.’”” There was a time when every citizen was noti- 
fied to appear under arms once a _ year, to qualify himself to serve 
the country as a soldier. Regular troops and volunteer organiza- 
tions have now taken charge of that specialty. There are persons 
living who can remember when it was also every citizen’s duty to 
assist with his private bucket at the extinguishment of fires, in what 
are now our large cities. The same movement towards organiza- 
tion that subdivides other forms of labor in large communities, has 
confided this branch to the Fire Department. A ‘‘ good”’ citizen 
who, under the pressure of conscience, attends alone and without 
previous preparation a primary meeting, finds himself very much 
in the position of one who should ‘‘ make suggestions’ to an en- 
gine foreman at a fire. How shall he who steals a few hours from 


1Tt is hardly necessary to say,that I am not unconscious of the existence of 
many honest and able men in every department of our government; but I 
am speaking of classes, not individuals. 
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his business just before election, meet fairly him who “‘ runs the ma- 
chine” all the year? If there be any lesson taught by the survey 
we have made, it is that those who now succeed in political affairs 
do so because they make them their business, and that whoever will 
take them out of their hands must do the same. 

A second and fainter echo calls attention to the Independent, 
or Reform, movement, as the antidote desired. 

The inadequacy of this remedy lies in the fact that whether 
applied, as it generally is, to remove some mere symptom of disease, 
some pressing temporary grievance; or whether (notwithstanding 
the continually growing inappropriateness of the name) it aims to be 
a permanent organization ; it overlooks, to some extent, the necessity 
I have urged—of the permanent application to all its business of 
persons qualified by taste or training. In the first case the men in- 
terested change with each new issue; in both, they confine their 
work mainly to the finding of safe candidates, instead of becoming 
candidates themselves,—and to the watching of those elected. This, 
so far as it succeeds, may put a price on the profession of reform 
principles, which will lead to suspicious additions to the party from 
the ranks of the present political specialists. Among the latter, 
those who manage affairs through their agents, do so for the purpose 
of taking office themselves. Why not, like them, act upon the 
maxim, ‘‘ If you want a thing well done, you must do it yourself?” 

As a third party, temporary or permanent, an ‘‘ independent” 
organization can do little except in those infrequent instances where 
it may hold the balance of power. In every State two forces, one 
tending to advance, the other to retard, produce two constant parties, 
whose conflict, under whatever names, seems essential to its healthy 
growth. Nor is this strange, when we see the same duality pervading 
everything, and showing itself in the undulatory movement ever 
recurring in physics and metaphysics. 

What then remains? The answer has been already indicated. 
Politics must still be followed as a specialty, but the class which we 
have described as the present experts in the field should be replaced 
by the best men, morally and mentally, in the country. The question 
is, how? 

The value of Reform movements in our large cities, where they 
are most needed, is that men of this class are being drawn through 
them into public affairs. True, they appear as yet in no heroic part, 
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apparently unconscious of any ré/e they might claim, higher than 
that of the Tax-payer, but no matter; histrionic associations may 
discover to even the property-man of the theatre his genius, and he 
may appear at Jast with credit as a leading actor. 

It is plain that Providence has ordained, in every State, the ex- 
istence of a class having natural advantages of ability or circum- 
stance for State affairs? Among rude peoples, physical strength, 
with courage and intelligence, pervading’ a race and intensified in 
individuals, are the evidences of this ‘fitness,’’which constitutes al- 
ways the true ‘Divine Right” of oligarchy and monarchy. The 
same qualities, especially the higher, bringing wealth in trade, or 
excellence in war, at the bar, in art an1 science, now ennoble their 
possessors, in countries where the feudal aristocracy is becoming ex- 
tinct from the change of conditions under which it originated. As 
said before, our goverment was formed too late for any permanent 
aristocracy but that of this later and higher type, the aristocracy of 
Civilization. Our mistake has been that we have not availed our- 
selves of it. England gives or offers knighthood to a Scott, Landseer, 
Arkwright, Peel, Stephenson, Dickens, Faraday, Davy, Roths- 
child, and Brunel; and peerages or official honors to a Pitt, 
Erskine, Brougham and Macaulay; an Addison, Burke, Wilber- 
force, D'Israeli, Gladstone, and Bulwer. Though title may seem 
on such men but tinsel on a golden crown, yet by associating with 
its governing class its highest types of excellence, the nation 
strengthens that class, and declares her right of ‘‘eminent domain,” 
and of appropriation to public purposes, over the best that she pro- 
duces. Meanwhile our public service so little brings public honor, 
that a man who has made reputation otherwise risks its loss by en- 
tering it. True, Bancroft, Motley, Marsh and Boker, have been 
sent on sinecure foreign missions, and Hawthorne had a consu- 
late, and Dana may, by the grace of Butler, be Minister to Eng- 
land; but these few exceptions show how almost universally our 
governing class in. politics is separate from our governing 
class in letters ; while in art, in finance, transportation, and natural 
science, the divergence is even more marked. In both countries 
wealth is as eagerly pursued ; but the presence in England of a class 
credited with superior culture, and largely controlling the govern- 
ment, makes the acquisition of wealth as little an incentive to enter 
its civil as its military or ecclesiastical service. On the other 
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hand, as if to compensate for the lack of an ancient founda- 
tion, our new country has opened so many, so wide, so direct ave- 
nues to intelligence and riches, that the proportion of men who, free 
from business anxieties, can bring their own or their sons’ training 
to the service of the State, and form a true aristocracy, is as great 
here as abroad. 

Now it is this wealth that we must utilize. Not that wealth 
should govern us—this is the present evil. Wealth is but a symbol, 
an outward and visible sign that gives us a right to look for the 
inner grace of culture. But it is an almost essential sign. I know 
that wealth is unpopular ;—we all sneer at it, (best evidence that it is 
but a sign, not the thing signified, ) but till gold can be found free 
from the ore, grain grown without straw, and souls matured without 
bodies, most of us will continue to look to the wealthy countries 
and their wealthy classes as the parents or guardians of civilization. 
Let us see how the sons of the rich men of America, of all kinds, 
fillthis sphere. They re-invest their patrimony, and with the patient 
purposelessness of instinct, repeat in new generations the paternal 
processes of accumulation. They maintain the leading Yacht and Turf 
Clubs; they ornament Newport and Saratoga in summer ; help to main- 
tain other clubs and the operain winter; and when greater variety is 
needed, fly to Europe for a few months. They support and control 
our galleries of Art, our monumental associations, and entertain, 
public or private, eminent authors and artists. They invest or 
speculate in stocks, and are often drawn into usefulness, or at least 
prominence, as railroad directors, They fit themselves for a profes- 
sion or become men of business, with a view to occupation, or to 
provide against the chances of fortune. They lead in scientific, 
philanthropic, and religious enterprises. When the tax-guage 
shows a dangerous pressure of misgovernment, they originate and 
maintain the Reform movements already mentioned, in which they 
display all the zeal and ability whose absence from our public 
service they denounce. Here they pause. Having adorned the 
approach and opened the door of the Capitol, having even dis- 
possessed unworthy occupants, they ‘seek for others, less qualified 
than themselves, to enter and assume the Senatorial chairs. Or, 
perhaps, they may be thought to regard it, not as a Court where 
a throned King of the People may dispense justice, but a Temple 
which they fear to profane,—and to stand, like princes of Egypt, 
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guardians around the divinity, though it be a mummified mon- 
key. 

Is this because they feel the task above them, or themselves above 
the task? Not at all the first, and not altogether the latter. Were it 
possible to empty simultaneously all of our public offices, the natural 
desire to be conspicuous, to rule, or to benefit the community, would 
re-fill them at once, under the present sense of needed change, with 
men of better average qualifications than now occupy them, and with 
many of the class of which Ispeak. But for one such man, here and 
there, to ‘‘enterthe political arena,”’ means thathe must give up conge- 
nial pursuits for labors not less arduous than those of any profession ; 
accept association with such political specialists as already described ; 
expect their equally distasteful favor or disfavor, with abuse from 
newspapers, suspicion from friends, hindrance in well-doing by laws 
meant to prevent ill-doing, and a final sense of having perhaps 
thrown away strength on the unattainable. 

Still his ¢s the way out. These are the sacrifices demanded of 
you who, conscious of misgovernment, are conscious too of ability, 
through Providence, to govern. It is not the force of Monarchy or 
Dictatorship that we want, but of Aristocracy, which is all that gives 
Monarchy its power. Vodlesse oblige. ‘‘To whom much is given, 
of them much shall be required.’’ In the maturity of our disasters, 
the childishness that shrinks from office is as criminal as the selfisii- 
ness that seeks it. In an assault, the front rank expect little more 
than to make an entrance and footway for their oncoming comrades, 
—what higher glory then to the generous soldier than to be in the 
front rank! Ifthe sacrifice be inconspicuous, accept that feature 
too, as a necessary one, as it always is of the greatest. What better 
commemoration of 1776 than fora man thus to devote himself now to 
anew American Revolution! Our ancestors did not send substitutes, 
nor should we; but, like them, we can give our sons tothis service. To 
no higher duties than those of the Nation can even a Christian train 
a capable son, for it is equally with the family a Divine institution. 

The forces of nature are all immaterial, and those of humanity, 
specially, are all moral. Material force is a contradiction. Stand- 
ing armies of thousands have no power but that lying in the consent 
of millions. Every good and able man isa moral force, and may 
claim thereby God’s patent to subdue the lower of his kind ; as the 
race has it over the lower creation. Fashions, ideas, even princi- 
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ples, are propagated downwards in society. The masses of a com- 
munity will not give their suffrages less readily to a candidate because 
he is well-known and respected in private life. . In these confidences 
men may enter this struggle ; and with every success, every volun- 
teer, new volunteers, new successes, are certain. 

After the first breach, two things will help the assailants to ‘‘ hold 
the fort.” One is, to revive in our municipal and State govern- 
ments the Civil Service reform. I am inclined to think that success 
in this matter can be sooner won in numerous localities than in the 
National centre. The other is, to limit by constitutional provi- 
sions—not the right of suffrage, were this possible—but the power 
of suffrage; so that in City and State, as in the Nation, only the 
Legislatures and the Chief Executives should be chosen by the peo- 
ple. Few voters (of the intelligent, at least) know the minor can- 
didates for whom they vote; yet these men, when in office, largely 
control all elections. Would it be worse,—might it not be better, 
and especially if under a good Civil Service system,—if the lower 
officers were appointed by the higher ? 

I am aware that this article will be denounced as anti-democratic 
by the class which it attacks, and ridiculed as visionary by that which 
it addresses. To the latter I must admit that I propose no party, 
noconvention, no constitutional amendment But I must also assert 
that the origin of a superior governing class in any country was not 
in or through these. It was in individual wills; and it is to individ- 
ual wills that appeal. To generate motive power is of the first im- 
portance: machinery can be devised. And if Ihave used more freely 
than usual in such articles, language generally confined to religious 
themes, it is from a deep sense of the intimate connection between 
religion and every form of duty. While a generous Ambition, bring- 
ing its retainers, Honesty and Ability, to the national service, shall 
always have infinite honor at Court over ignorant, sordid Shameless- 
ness, bearing only its Bag, yet these honors require fealty to that 
Sovereign on whose shoulder the Government, under every form, 
is laid, and who, under whatever name, is God, manifest in the 
flesh. To this ultimate Monarchy, by the way we have traced, the 
way of true Aristocracy, must Democracy rise,—or perish. 

J. S. W. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEORIES OF THE 
EARTH’S PHYSICAL EVOLUTION. 


Efe are very few great problems in physical science which 

have been studied so long, and with such meagre success, as 
that which involves the dynamical causes of the present inequalities 
of the earth’s surface. An attempt to compose the history of 
this problem will end in the conviction that it contains more 
of warning to rash philosophers than of help to cautious ones. 
For the earlier speculations in this field we are indebted 
chiefly to men who were unskillful geologists, or unskillful 
physicists, and sometimes both. The wiser naturalists have 
usually kept silent or confined themselves to the safest ground, 
and carefully avoided conjectures, except such as could be sus- 
tained by some respectable evidence. Until very recently no 
comprehensive solution of the great problem has been attempted 
in such a manner as to entitle it to be called a theory, although a 
considerable number of subsidiary propositions have been advanced, 
and some highly important ones have been sustained in an admira- 
ble manner by eminent scientific men in Europe. But these latter are 
iemmas which precede, and form parts of, the required comprehensive 
theory. Of this character are the arguments of Babbage and Her. 
schel respecting subsidences ; the deductions of Poulett Scrope 
concerning the nature of volcanic action; the theory of metamor- 
phism sustained by Scheerer, Daubrée and Sorby. The complete 
theory must be one which will explain the nature, origin and laws 
of action of the formative force. Of the effects of this force we 
already possess considerable knowledge ; of its origin we know but 
little, unless the theory which has recently attracted much attention, 
and of which Mr. Robert Mallet, F. R. S., is the most conspicuous 
advocate, be considered as a true solution. This theory—or hy- 
pothesis, as it will be called here—is an old one, having been dis- 
cussed in some of its general features in the last century by Poisson 
and Lagrange; but it appears to have lain dormant until about three 
years ago, when it was revived and elaborated by Mr. Mallet and put 
forth in a very definite form. It is the only hypothesis which has 
ever been advanced upon this great question to a sufficient degree 
of explicitness and comprehensiveness to merit criticism ; and its 
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author is entitled to credit for having brought to bear upon the argu- 
ment a series of experimental researches and a laborious mathemati- 
cal analysis, and has been throughout apparently anxious to give 
due weight to every objection which might be offered. It may be 
summarized as follows. 

The earth is assumed to be a mass which is hot within and cold 
without, and to be continuously radiating into space its interior heat, 
which is slowly conducted through the colder crust, and this process 
has continued during the entire period covered by the evolution of 
the surface features. In consequence of this loss of heat from the 
interior, the portions which suffer a loss of temperature contract, 
while the portions near the surface, remaining at a temperature due 
to their position in space, suffer no change of volume. The nucleus 
thus ‘‘tends to shrink away from the crust, leaving the latter partially 
unsupported. This, which during a much more rapid rate of cool- 
ing froma higher temperature of the whole globe and from a thinner 
crust, gave rise in former epochs to mountain elevation, in the present 
state of things, gives rise to volcanic heat. By the application of a 
theorem of Lagrange the author proves that the earth’s solid crust, 
however great may be its thickness, and even if of materials far more 
cohesive and rigid than those of which we must suppose it to consist, 
must, if even to a very small extent left unsupported by the shrink- 
ing away of the nucleus, crush up in places by its own gravity and 
by the attraction of the nucleus. 

‘This is actually going on, and in this partial crushing at places 
or depths dependent on the material and on conditions pointed out, 
the author discovers the true cause of volcanic heat. As the solid 
crust sinks together to follow down after the shrinking nucleus, the 
work expended in mutual crushing and dislocation of its parts, is 
transformed into heat, by which, at the places where the crushing 
sufficiently takes place, the material of the rock so crushed and ot 
that adjacent to it is heated to fusion. The access of water to such 
points determines volcanic eruption. Volcanic heat therefore is one 
result of the secular cooling of a terraqueous globe subject to gravi- 
tation, and needs no strange or gratuitous hypothesis as to its origin. 

“In order to test the validity of this view by contact with known 
facts, the author gives in detail two important series of experiments 
comp'eted by him: the one on the actual amount of heat capable of 
being developed by the crushing of sixteen different species of rocks, 
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chosen so as to be representative of the whole series of known rock 
formations, from Oolites down to the hardest crystalline rocks ; the 
other, on the co-efficients of total contraction between fusion and 
solidification at existing and mean temperature of the atmosphere, 
of basic and acid slags, analogous to melted rocks. The latter ex- 
periments were conducted on a very large scale, and the author 
points out the great errors of preceding experimenters, Bischoff 
and others, as to these co-efficients. By the aid of these experi- 
mental data he is enabled to test the theory produced, when com- 
pared with such facts as we possess as to the rate of present cooling 
of our globe, and the total amount of volcanic action taking place 
upon its surface and within its crust. 

‘« He shows by estimates which allow an ample margin to the best 
data we possess as to the total annual vulcanicity of all sorts of our 
globe at present, that less than one-fourth of the total heat at pre- 
sent annually lost by our globe, is upon-his theory sufficient to ac- 
count for it; so that the secular cooling, small as it is, now going 
on, is a sufficient primum mobile, leaving the greater portion still to 
be dissipated by radiation. ‘The author then brings his views into 


contact with various facts of vulcanology and seismology, showing 
their accordance. 


‘He also shows that to the heat developed by partial tangential 
thrusts within the solid crust, are due those perturbations of hypo- 
geal increment of temperature, which Hopkins has shown cannot 
be referred to a cooling nucleus and to differences of conductivity 
alone. He further shows that this view of the origin of volcanic 
heat is independent of any particular thickness being assigned to 
the earth’s solid crust, or to whether there be at present a liquid 
fused nucleus ; all that is necessary, being a_hotfer nucleus than crust, 
so that the rate of contraction is greater for the former than the lat- 
ter. The author points out that as the same play of tangential pres- 
sures has elevated the mountain chains in past epochs, the nature of 
the forces employed sets a limit to the height of mountain possible 
of the materials of our globe. 

‘©That volcanic action due to the same class of forces was more 
energetic in past time, and is not a uniform, but a decaying energy 
now. Lastly, he brings his views into relation with vulcanicity, 
produced in like manner in other planets or in our satellite, and 
shows that it supplies an adequate solution of the singular and so 
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far unexplained fact, that the elevations upon our moon’s surface 
and the evidences of former volcanic activity are upon a scale so 
vast when compared with those upon our globe. ‘Finally, he sub- 
mits that if his view will account for all the known facts, leaving 
none inexplicable, and presenting no irreconcilable conditions or 
necessary deductions, then it should be accepted as a true picture 
of nature.” 

Although it appears from the foregoing abstract that Mr. Mallet 
uses his hypothesis as an explanation of the origin of volcanic forces, 
yet he brings within the range of the same system of causation the 
origin of terrestrial features. They are unquestionably associated, 
and any theory must similarly connect them. The primary assump- 
tion, that the earth is cold without and hot within, radiating its inte- 
rior heat into space, has been a well-settled conviction for at least a 
century ; and with whatever reservation some philosophers may have 
accepted it, no respectable’ authority within that period has ever 
ventured to dispute it. This portion of Mr. Mallet’s argument may 
therefore pass without a challenge. The questions which will be 
asked and to which answers will be offered are : 

First, Admitting that the earth isa cooling body and that it is 
contracting internally, is the cause appealed to quantitatively suffi- 
cient to produce the effects ascribed to it ? 

Second, Admitting (for the sake of argument only) that the as- 
signed cause is sufficient, does it explain, and is it consistent with, 
known facts and the observed structure of the earth’s surface ? 

In connection with the first inquiry it may be remarked that Mr. 
Mallet has not attempted to indicate the stage which the secular 
cooling of the earth has now reached, but has arbitrarily assumed it 
to be an advanced one. This is quite necessary to the validity of 
his hypothesis, for it is obvious that if the secular cooling has been 
hitherto small, it is insufficient to explain the various known phe- 
nomena of structure which, if produced by contraction at all, would 
have required a very great amount of it—of which more will be said 
hereafter. 

In the year 1822, Baron J. J. Fourier published his celebrated 
“Théorie Analitique de la Chaleur.” Among other theorems it 
contains a general solution of what may be termed the law of cool- 
ing in solid bodies. It is one of those solutions which form the de- 
light of mathematicians, and illustrates the power of mathematical 
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analysis in the hands of a master. Sir William Thomson calls this 
theorem a ‘‘ mathematical poem,” and with some amplification has 
applied it to the cooling earth, upon the supposition that at some 
initial epoch the earth was a uniformly heated body, radiating its 
heat into space and receiving no subsequent additions of temperature 
either from without or from within. The particular problem which 
he proposed was, What has been the duration of the cooling, and 
what is the present distribution of subterranean temperature? To 
solve the problem it was necessary to assume arbitrarily the initial 
temperature. There are certain other quantities, or ‘‘constants,’’ en- 
tering into the algebraical expression, which he determined by ex- 
periment, viz: the conducting power and specific heat of the most 
common rock materials. One other quantity is necessary before the 
solution becomes possible, and this is the rate at which temperature 
increases with the depth, near the surface of the earth. Since any 
assumption of the degree of initial temperature must be arbitrary, 
he took the highest reasonable one in order to avoid any objections 
which might be made by geologists to the smallness of the deduced 
quantities, placing it at 7000° F., which may be regarded as extrava- 
gantly high. It will be unnecessary to advert to his determinations 
of conducting power and specific heat, since no values which will 
probably be placed upon them in the future will materially affect the 
conclusions which we intend to draw. But the rate at which tem- 
perature increases with depth requires some discussion. That such 
an increase occurs wherever the solid earth is penetrated by boring 
or mining is popularly known. Among scientific men it has always 
been supposed to be a direct indication of great interior temperature. 
The rate of increase, however, is not uniform in all localities, but, 
is subject to wide variations, being five or six times greater 
in some places than in others. There is, however, a mean rate 
of increase around which nearly all the results of observation 
tend to cluster: this is approximately one degree F. per every sixty 
feet of descent—an estimate somewhat smaller than that used by Sir 
William. From these data he proceeds to deduce the period of cool- 
ing and the present distribution of temperature within the globe, 
reaching the following results: The period cannot be less than 
twenty million, nor greater than four hundred million years. Be- 
low adepth of one hundred and forty miles the amount of cooling 
has been immaterially small—the nucleus being very nearly as hot 
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as ever. Various criticisms have been made respecting the quanti- 
ties used by Sir William in this computation, but after making every 
allowance for possible errors, the following conclusion still remains 
from his application of the theorem: That no cooling has taken 
place to any important extent at a greater depth than three hundred 
miles. ‘The ratio of the cooled crust to the uncooled nucleus thus 
deduced would be about the same as that of the peel of a fair-sized 
Havana orange to the edible interior. 

If this argument of the most eminent physicist now living cannot 
be invalidated, what becomes of Mr. Mallet’s hyphothesis? It fails 
utterly by the destruction of his most important premiss. He 
assumes a large amount of cooling and a large amount of conse- 
quent contraction. It results from Sir William’s argument that 
there has been only an insignificant amount of either. The differ- 
ence is one which admits of no compromise, for the two quantities 
do not lie within the same order of magnitude, and by no possible 
revision can they be made conformable to each other. One of the 
two must be utterly wrong and untenable. The exact point of con- 
flict will be found in the different interpretations which they place 
upon the observed rate or rates of increase of temperature with 
depth. Sir William adopts without question the view that it is an 
index of the aboriginal heat still remaining within the earth at the 
present stage of its secular cooling. Mr. Mallet holds that it is an 
indication of heat developed by secondary causes, produced by a 
stage of cooling incomparably more advanced. It may be noted 
here that Mr. Mallet’s view is a ‘‘ gratuitous assumption,’’ the very 
kind of assumption which he asserts to be unnecessary to his hypo- 
thesis. ‘The older view, although it may not be capable of the rig- 
orous demonstration which physical problems sometimes require, 
rests upon some substantial evidence. We are indebted to no one 
more than to Mr. Mallet, for probable evidence that the seat of vol- 
canic action is not very deep; and if the heat encountered in mines 
and artesian wells is not good evidence of high temperature com- 
paratively near the surface, volcanoes are. These two indications 
are quite concordant, and we have no other tangible evidence bear- 
ing upon the subject either one way or.the other. Of his own view 
Mr. Mallet has produced no proof whatever, but assumes it at once 
because it suits his hypothesis. Although the burden of proof is 
clearly with him, an appeal to it may be regarded as indecisive. 
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Nor is this necessary, for his argument may be nore directly assailed. 
If it be sought to invalidate the application of Fourier’s theorem 
by attempting to show that the heat found in mines and wells is due 
in any appreciable degree to the work of a subsiding crust, the effort 
must fail. For let us suppose that the earth has dissipated at least 
one-fourth of its aboriginal heat. (If it has dissipated more, the 
argument will be still stronger.) Then neglecting for a moment the 
heat arising from the subsiding crust, and all other secondary or ex- 
traneous additions, the rate of increase of temperature with depth 
would be, in portions near the surface, not far from one degree F. per 
1000 feet of descent. But the mean observed rate of increase is 
some seventeen times greater than this, and if the observed rate is 
due to the secondary cause, then we should have the remarkable con- 
clusion forced upon us that only the seventeenth part of the heat 
radiated into space is aboriginal, the remainder being generated by 
the work of its sinking crust, which is quite impossible. If a more 
advanced stage of cooling than one-fourth be assumed, then the im- 
possibility becomes all the more conspicuous: if the cooling be 
much less advanced than one-fourth, the quantitative basis of Mr. 
Mallet’s hypothesis disappears. If the proposed modification proved 
anything, it would prove that the subsiding crust could generate an 
enormously greater quantity of heat than the earth originally pos- 
sessed; whereas we know that in any case the quantity so generated 
must be far less. The applicability of Fourier’s theorem tc the 
cooling earth cannot be impaired therefore by the proposed objec- 
tion. The result of its application is the conclusion that the secular 
cooling of the earth is still in its earlier stages, that the cooled por- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, only skin-deep, and that the nucleus 
is very nearly as hot as ever. If this conclusion is ever weakened 
it will be by the effect of laws and processes which are at present 
unknown. 

The foregoing argument was first presented by the Rev. Osmond 
Fisher, of Cambridge, (England,) and subsequently by the writer 
without any knowledge of Mr. Fisher’s analysis. ‘The conclusions 
reached were identical. But the latter gentleman, as if doubting the 
result of his own elaborate computations, remarks that it is difficult 
to conceive any source, other than contraction, of the intense corru- 
gations which meet our observation, and suggests that metaphorism 
and consolidation are accompanied by a contraction of volume. 
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This might be readily admitted, but that it would materially 
strengthen the contractional hypothesis is difficult either to prove or 
disprove directly. Our knowledge of subterranean conditions is so 
small and the room for conjecture so great, that it may be advisable 
to shift the argument from an arena where it must debate vague and 
and uncertain possibilities to the safer one of ascertained facts in 
geology. The argument presents the following phase: In seeking 
for the causes which have produced the physical features of the 
earth’s surface, geologists require a supply of mechanical force, 
and Mr. Mallet has suggested one. The reply is that mathematical 
analysis, reasoning from the best data we possess, shows it to be 
many times less than the quantity required. ‘To this the rejoinder is 
made by those who deeply feel the want of a definite explanation 
that the assumed data may still be erroneous, and that the requisite 
quantity may yet come to light from among the causes and con- 
ditions which are at present unknown. To appreciate the force of 
this rejoinder the most just and satisfactory course will be to appeal 
directly to the facts to be explained, and by careful comparison en- 
deavor to learn whether the proposed hypothesis really explains 
them. If it does it will certainly be entitled to the benefit of many 
doubts ; if it does not it may be condemned without further hesi- 
tation. What then are the facts to be explained? Individual or 
isolated facts should in almost every case be carefully avoided, for 
the discussion of them is certain to run into ‘‘ special pleading,’’ and 
would become interminable. Groups or systems of facts should 
chiefly engage our attention. 

1. The origin of continents has been attributed to inequalities in 
the conductivity of different parts of the crust; the conductivity of 
the land areas being supposed to be less than that of oceanic areas. 
Hence the escape of heat and the consequent contraction and sub- 
sidence would be less beneath the land than beneath the ocean, 
This view is quite intelligible and seems to present at first no cause 
for serious objection—is prima facie a most reasonable one. But to 
raise such a momentous question and to dismiss it in a single sen- 
tence savors of the presumption with which writers of fairy tales treat 
kings and prime ministers. Yet we are in a position where we can 
neither do justice to the subject nor quite let it alone; and we are 
therefore under the necessity of making an attempt, however feeble, 
at a crude analysis of the subject. The first thought which presents 
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itself is that continents, though they are in some sense units, and may 
be so considered geographically, are in their geological relations 
highly complex aggregates. The history of such of them as we are 
acquainted with has been a history commencing at different points 
or different centres of development. Take for example the North 
American continent, which has been the growth of land first appear- 
ing as a number of small and widely separated areas gradually ex- 
panding throughout the ages until they have become confluent. 
Each portion has had its own history, its own law of development, 
its own stratagraphic series, and still possesses its structural peculi- 
arities and tobe undmindful of such facts would be to incur the risk 
of serious errors. 

A further glance at these separate histories reveals the fact that 
the vertical movements which have determined the present altitude 
of these continental areas have not been uniform, whether we 
compare them with one another, or compare the different movements 
of any one area in different epochs. We find that certain areas have 
repeatedly undergone submergence and emergence alternately. We 
find that some regions which were formerly oceanic at no very re- 
mote epoch are now lofty table-lands. Then according to the terms 
of the hypothesis they must have been formerly regions of great con- 
traction and subsequently become regions of less. The case may 
be strengthened by adverting to the following fact. All of those 
great prominences to which the the term table-lands is usually applied 
and which form the most elevated portions of the earth are covered 
with heavy beds of marine strata of mesozoic or tertiary age—so 
far at least as is now known. It is not a little remarkable that the 
loftiest region in the world—the Himalayan plateau—reveals great 
bodies of strata which are marine tertiary beds lying at an altitude 
of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. According to the contrac- 
tional hypothesis then, the rate of contraction in this locality must 
have been, prior to the eocene, greater than the average ; but since the 
eocene must have been much less. A similar and little less forcible 
fact is presented by the nummulitic beds of the Alps. If, then, con- 
tinental profiles are to be explained by different degrees of conduc- 
tivity, the assumed cause must be supplemented by some further ex- 
-planation why this conductivity should, in a series of epochs, be now 
greater and now less than the average. The quantitative sufficiency 
of this cause to produce continents might remain without question 
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if geology had furnished proof that it had been operating continu- 
ously and cumulatively in one direction throughout the whole period 
of evolution. In some areas, or those of older date of emergence, 
the possibility might have been conceded if it had not been 
that, in those of later origin the difficulties are so very great. 
For instance, it would require that the duration of tertiary time 
should be a very large portion of the whole period of evolution: 
that the differences of conductivity should be extreme without any 
cause which is yet apparent: that the differences of mean tempera- 
ture of the portions of the cooled shell in the contrasted areas be 
quite large. Although there are no data which can afford a direct 
numerical solution of this problem, an examination will show that 
under any circumstances, and whatever values be assigned to the 
required data, some one or more of the foregoing quantities will be 
involved to an extent far greater than physicists or geologists will 
be disposed to grant. 

From whatever point of view the problem of the cooling globe 
is examined, we ultimately find ourselves brought back to the 
conclusion that it cannot be made to yield to the results which are 
requisite to make up the contractional hypothesis. It would seem 
that those who have accepted it had seized upon a factor which is 
insignificant in itself, and enormously exaggerated its importance; 
forgetting that it depends for its value upon other factors of higher 
orders of magnitude and that errors in the former are correspond- 
ingly multiplied into impossibilities in the latter. 

2. The subject of plications is one to which the contractional 
hypothesis is’ supposed to be especially applicable. Only the exper- 
ienced geologist can appreciate the vast extent and variety of the 
forms which they present. The astonishing attitudes, the extreme 
disturbance and manifestations of energy which they frequently 
display with endless diversity, fill his mind with wonder and awe, 
and the feeling increases with his knowledge. The mental im- 
pressions which they produce are greatly deepened when the mighty 
activity which caused them is contrasted with their present quies- 
cence, and are yet further strengthened by the mystery which veils 
their origin. 

Out of the vast array of facts the following generalizations clearly 
appear: (1) They are aggregated together in great belts where 
the folds lie near and approximately parallel to each other witha 
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high degree of flexure, while the neighboring regions are but little 
affected by this form of disturbance. It is true that low anticlinals 
and synclinals may and do occur almost everywhere, and that the dis- 
tinction between these and extreme plication is one of degree most 
probably and not of kind: still the fact of localization is none 
the less true—just as it is true that some countries are moun- 
tainous and others are not, though hills occur everywhere. 
(2) Plications are an invariable concomitant of mountain forms. 
Sometimes the folds themselves form mountains and ridges: some- 
times they lie upon the flanks of ranges which are composed of 
granite cores that seem to have risen up out of the depths and 
pushed the strata aside to find exit. Considerable variety in the 
forms of the folds is found among different mountain systems, and 
this might lead to question as to the identity of the forces and the 
modes of their application which produced them. But on the 
whole this identity will become apparent upon comparison, subject 
however to such qualifications only as would naturally arise from 
the original condition and magnitudes of the masses acted upon and 
the extent to which the action has been carried. The plications of 
the Alps may be illustrated by doubling a quire of card-boards, 
plunging the fold into a plastic mass and leaving the edges to pro- 
trude. In the Himalayas and portions of the Andes this structure 
is said to be repeated. In the Rocky Mountains on the other hand 
the most easterly ranges often have a single upturned edge of the 
strata leaning upon the granitic masses, and forming a fringe of 
foot hills with the surfaces of the strata sloping towards the plains, 
and their edges facing the mountains across an intervening valley. 
The local and meaningless name ‘ hog-backs”’ has been given to 
them, and become current in the rapidly increasing geological litera- 
ture relating to this region. There is almost an exception to this 
generalization in the country drained by the Colorado River. Here 
and also in the Great Basin the rocks are cut by great faults and up- 
lifted thousands of feet in tables, with the strata nearly horizontal or 
tilted so that one side of a range shows the surface and the other 
the faulted edges of the strata. It has been shown by J. W. Powell 
that faults are, in some casesat least, the equivalents of certain forms 
of plication, and the exception may be apparent only. Yet it is ap- 
parent that some modifying condition was present of the mode in 
which the disturbing force wasapplied. The converse proposition— 
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that plicated regions are mountainous—is not always true. (3)  Pli- 
cations occur in regions of maximum sedimentation. Geologists 
seem to have paid little attention to this general fact, though it must 
have been frequently observed. The term maximum sedimentation 
is used here with reference to large bodies of sediments accumu- 
lated with rapidity. Thus the strata of the Mississippi Valley and 
central Russia, of paleeozoic age though of considerable thickness in 
the aggregate, required for their deposition an epoch as long as 
those of Great Britain and the Appalachians, which are ten or fif- 
teen times as thick. The two lattér are intensely plicated, while the 
former are but little disturbed. ‘The Alps, Jura, Urals—in brief, all 
the mountainous and plicated regions of Europe—the Himalayas, 
the known portions of the Andean region, the Rocky Mountain 
system from Denver to the Pacific, are all regions which are plicated 
and contain maximum strata. The reverse proposition is also true— 
that regions of minimum sedimentation are comparatively undis- 
turbed. It might be objected that as the known portions of the 
earth are of small extent relatively to the whole, such generaliza- 
tions must await a great expansion of knowledge before they are 
entitled to acceptance ; and this objection is a very forcible one. 
Still our knowledge is sufficiently advanced, and the concordance 
within the limits of observation is sufficiently complete, to justify a 
provisional acceptance, subject to the modifications of future dis- 
coveries. (4) The epochs at which the plications commenced, 
were those during or immediately following the deposition of 
maximum sediments. It has frequently happened that a region 
has received deposits through a long series of epochs, like Great 
Britain in the palzozoic age, and also the Appalachians; but 
in such cases the plication has been continuous also, for a 
general non-conformity is found in the beds of the different epochs. 
This generalization, if it truly represents an order of facts, is of 
high importance, and worthy of more attention than it has received 
in such discussions ; for it suggests at once the possibility, not to say 
the probability, that the relation is something more than a mere co- 
incidence. The degree of truth which it contains may be ascertained 
with approximate certainty by a careful comparison of such facts as 
are settled relative to the ages or epochs of disturbance, and these 
are many. Some, it is true, are doubtful, and some are unknown. 
As to those which have been fixed with reasonable certainty, the as- 
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sertion is believed to be without exception. (5) In some plicated 
regions there may be observed a marked coincidence or general par- 
allelism between the directions of the axes of flexure and the axes of 
maximum sedimentation. For example, in the Appalachians, the 
lines of maximum deposit are longer in a direction nearly parallel 
to the Atlantic coast, which is also the direction of all the axes of 
flexure. The same correspondence is presented in the Alps, the 
Jura, and the other European ranges which have been carefully 
studied. But whether the same relation exists elsewhere is as yet 
uncertain. In the Rocky Mountain region, so far as observation has 
hitherto reached, thé thicker strata do not usually occur in elongated 
narrow belts having a uniform trend, but are broad and irregularly 
defined. But there is also less regularity in the plication and forms 
of disturbance than is found in the Appalachians. Our knowledge 
of this vast region being at present very fragmentary, it would be 
rash to venture upon a generalization. 

Such being the features which plications present, we may proceed 
to inquire whether the hypothesis under discussion adequately ex- 
plains their origin. It assumes that plicated regions occur along 
lines of weakness in the crust, and that the work of collapse has been 
expended there, but does it suggest any reason why those places 
where the strata lie thickest should become the weakest ? or why the 
particular epoch of disturbance should coincide with or immediately 
follow the epoch of deposit? Whatever may be the meaning of 
these correlations, it is quite certain that they are not accidental, and 
it cannot for one moment be admitted that such a gratuitous assump- — 
tion as these supposed lines of weakness is any explanation of them 
at all. 

_The displacements which the strata have suffered are frequently 
extreme. Not only are they buckled up into great wave-like ridges, 
but are frequently inclined past the vertical, and are sometimes 
turned almost completely upside down. In New England and the 
Middle States the palzozoic strata are so extremely flexed and the 
folds so closely pressed together that they present in many localities 
nothing but a series of beds all dipping to the southeast at a high 
angle. Yet in spite of the extreme displacement there is no chaos. 
The different beds are not crushed into fragments nor disorganized, 
but preserve their relative positions as perfectly as when they were 
deposited. However vast the disturbing force must have been, we 
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may well wonder at the gentleness and ease with which they have 
been lifted up or let down. As if to remind us how destructive the 
force might have been, we find here and there a few acres which 
have unmistakably been subject to lateral thrusts in consequence of 
the sliding of a large mass down a steep incline, or some other local 
cause, and the strata hive ‘‘gone into pi.” This preservation of 
continuity would suggest to the investigator who might endeavor to 
apply mechanical principles to the problem, that the force which pro- 
duced the movements wasa minimum force—that is, a force having the 
smallest intensity which is capable of producing the movement. But 
this is demonstrably a system of forces acting upwards at the anticlinals 
and downwards at the synclinals. It is equally capable of demon- 
stration that of all possible modes in which a force could be applied 
to produce a fold, the horizontal or tangential application would re- 
quire the greatest intensity. It is the latter force which the contrac- 
tional hypothesis supplies. It isdifficult to admit that it could produce 
plications at all: the most probable result of it would be the annihi- 
lation of all traces of structure and stratification. This inference will 
be strengthened by recalling a well-known law of mechanics that ten- 
dencies to rupture (‘‘ moments of rupture ’’) increase with the cubes 
of dimensions, while resistances to rupture (‘‘ moments of resist- 
ance’) increase only with the squares. ‘The masses under considera- 
tion are, collectively, of the extent of states and empires; the individuals 
are mountain ranges and valley: bottoms, and their coherence in the 
presence of the forces which are adequate to move them becomes by 
virtue of the foregoing law a vanishing quantity. Such masses, 
under the action of the supposed force, would be the merest rubble, and 
quite incapable of preserving their integrity. The action has been 
frequently illustrated by subjecting a pile of paper to compression 
edgewise. A closer analogy would be presented if the paper were 
reduced to ashes or charcoal before applying the pressure. A better, 
though far from adequate one, may be found in the chaos produced 
in the Arctic regions when a great ice-floe is driven upon a rocky 
coast. 

When this article was commenced, it was intended to show 
that the contractional hypothesis is inconsistent with the present 
arrangement of mountain systems and the principal forms of moun- 
tain structure, and finally, that the figure of the earth itself, now 
known by geodetic measurement to be nearly, if not quite a nor- 
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mal spheroid of revolution, could not be, what it is, if the hypoth- 
esis be true. But the objections already advanced, are considered 
so insuperable, that further discussion of it seems superfluous. It is 
best to leave it here, for if the foregoing objections are insufficient 
to destroy its claim to acceptance, further opposition would be fac- 
tious. ‘The task of opposing a theory which has no competitor, is 
not an agreeable one, and it is especially burdensome in the present 
instance. For, if the opposition be well founded, it leaves geolo- 
gists without any explanation of the innumerable facts which they 
have accumulated at the expense of so much.study and labor. The 
writer has no theory of his own to propose: believing that the true 
solution must be the work of a master mind, able to cope with the 
subject, both from the geological and physical side. Yet, with 
much diffidence and a consciousness of the great magnitude of the 
problem, an attempt will be made to set forth a few considerations 
of a simple character, which may possibly prove of some small ser- 
vice in suggesting certain limitations which must govern future in- 
quiry. An attempt will also be made to indicate a few conditions, 
which any theory must conform to before it can claim even a con- 
ditional acceptance. C. E. Dutton. 
( Zo be Continued.) 








LAVELEYE AND THE KATHEDERSOCIALISTEN. 


MILE DE LAVELEYE, of Liege, is a man of the first merit 
among the European economists. His works, like those of his 
friend Cliffe Leslie, of Belfast, bristle with facts and valuable obser- 
vations. His readers may agree with or may profoundly dissent 
from him, but they cannot but be better informed on some points 
after a careful study of any work from his pen. This is no slight 
praise for an economist; the representative books of this, the most 
practical of the sciences, are by no means rich in this direction. 
One might read Prof. Cairnes’s or Prof. Fawcett’s works for a life- 
time, and know about as much at the end as at the beginning. A 
good memory might carry away from their works a great mass of 
suppositions and probabilities; but no knowledge of any facts not 
known to the readers of any respectable journal. It is true that this 
is not the fruit of any mere intellectual barrenness in the orthodox 
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economists; it is the result of the principles upon which they act. 
They hold that the science is not avide des faits, and that it is more 
likely to be embarrassed than enriched by any new accumulations 
from actual experience. They argue that right on the surface of 
things—on the surface of human nature and civil society, that is— 
lie all the essential facts, all the constant elements of the problem ; 
and that any course of observation which distracts attention from 
these prima facie facts can only distract men from the study of the 
constant to that of the inconstant elements. 

The merely critical writers, who assail the orthodox conclusions 
in detail, without attempting any general reconstruction, have shown 
enough within the last fifty years to cast doubt on this distinction as 
thus drawn between constant and inconstant elements, whatever be 
the value or the worth of the distinction itself. They have shown 
that in the departments of rent, wages, labor, money, prices, and 
population, the conclusions of the orthodox economists are contra- 
dicted by the facts; and that not in sporadic cases, but continually 
and regularly, in fields and in periods the most different from each 
other. To have shown so much is certainly to have proved that the 
line between the constant and the variable elements of the problem 
has been drawn wrongly, and that much of what has been supposed 
variable, and for scientific purposes worthless, really falls on the other 
side of the line. 

Hence the rise of the great school of the Dissatisfied Economists, 
among whom we must reckon Tooke, Fullerton, the younger Mill, 
Thornton, Bonamy Price, R. H. Patterson, Cliffe Leslie, and a host 
of others in England, together with Laveleye, Bastiat, and the 
Kathedersocialisten on the Continent. No better statement of the 
nature and the value of this wide-spread protest than that from Lave- 
leye’s pen, which we published, in Mr. Carpenter’s excellent: trans- 
lation, two months ago; and also—we are forced to say—no more 
candid confession of the insufficiency of that protest and of the gen- 
eral shortcomings of the party, as scientific economists. We can 
imagine the old Goliath of orthodox economy smiling grimly on 
these new antagonists, as they come out to meet him with sling and 
stone, but without the faith that once made sling and stone effica- 
cious. Like Ogniben in Browning’s poem, ‘‘A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
old Goliath will mutter, ‘<I have seen four-and-twenty leaders of 
revolt.”” Such protests as these there have been from the beginning. 
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Sismondi and his sentimental school, for instance, made a very vig- 
orous one, denouncing the whole modern system of divided and 
organized labor, of the factory and machinery system, as wrong and 
monstrous. Orthodox economy took their scalps, metaphorically 
speaking, and uses them to this day as a scare-crow. It teaches its 
young disciples to scoff at any historical criticism of its opinions as 
coming from ‘‘the sentimental school.’’ An amusing illustration 
of this we had a couple of years ago in a clever review of our article 
on the ‘‘ Teutonic Mark,” in which a graduate of we know not what 
New England college, took to task the conclusions reached by hard- 
headed, patient investigators like Nasse and Von Maurer, as ‘‘senti- 
mental political economy.” So, by a trick not unknown in theo- 
logical controversy, orthodox economy is provided with a host of 
old names for new beliefs, and still uses the memory of her slaugh- 
tered victims to warn new aspirants of the ‘‘ welcome with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves;’’ and perhaps the days will come when 
a man will slay his neighbor on the provocation of being called a 
Kathedersocialist, and the jury will find it ‘‘ justifiable homicide.” 
We augur this failure from the spirit evinced by the new school, 
as well as from its doctrines. There is a painful lack of independ- 
ence and backbone among the Kathedersocialisten, and a disposi- 
tion to make practical concessions to the orthodox for the sake of 
recognition. Although, for instance, as M. de Laveleye shows, 
their nationalist logic commits them to the rejection of the Free 
Trade dogmas, and they have given up every premise upon which 
Free Trade establishes itself, yet they are exceedingly careful not to 
offend by saying a word against the Free Trade policy. About a 
year ago a Protectionist resolution was actually adopted in the body 
which represented the Orthodox Economists of Germany, while the 
body which represents the Kathedersocialisten have avoided all such 
questions, and its friends anxiously explain that they are ‘not 
infected with Protectionism’’ either in Germany or Italy. These 
anxieties, when brought into relation to their logical reasonings, 
show a practical weakness, a fatal lack of the s/amina vite among 
them. We are reminded of Emerson’s complaint that the Unitari- 
ans of Massachusetts were so dreadfully vexed at their excommuni- 
cation by the orthodox churches, whereas a true and living church 
would have paid no attention whatever to such fulminations. And 
it suggests his verdict that such things are like homeopathy, social- 
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ism, etc., very admirable criticisms upon what is received and 
established, and yet very poor pretenses in themselves. 

‘‘Nothing is destroyed, till it is replaced,” Comte says. That 
this new Economy cannot replace the old, is evident on the very 
surface of things. It does not even claim the completeness and 
independence of a science; its whole vitality is derived from its 
critical attitude. Overthrow the Orthodox Economy, and this other 
must perish with it, as the shadow with its substance, or the ivy with 
the edifice to which it clings. Nothing in that case would be left 
for it, but the insane business of going on forever assefting the ex- 
ceptions which qualify the rules, after the rules themselves had been 
given up. Its fragmentary teachings have as yet no unity save in 
their antagonism to what has unity, and they must be found inco- 
herent when they have no longer anything to fight. 

A still more weighty objection to the new Economy is that it is 
arriére: it is mere antagonism and criticism, brought forward at a 
time when the work of destruction is fairly over, and the work of 
construction upon a higher platform has begun. Much of what it 
says is the mere rehash of the objections of the sentimentalists ; 
much more is borrowed from Fourier and the socialists; and even 
the nationalist school of List and his compeers have been followed 
in places, while the whole body of their teachings is in advance of 
that of these new Economists. The political side of their theory is 
merely the old doctrine of the positive and the traditional, with 
which Burke fought the French Revolution; and all the more 
advanced political thinking, which starts from the organic concep- 
tion of the State, is entirely ignored, at least in M. de Laveleye’s 
statement of their views. In this and in some other points we may 
be doing them the injustice of accepting a very brief and com- 
pressed statement of the case as complete and sufficient; but our 
high opinion of our Belgian’s power of statement is our justification. 
We have always found him measured, judicious and careful; and 
we must add that if he has here failed to state in an adequate way 
the positions of his friends, he has never given his opponents any 
such reason of complaint. 

Now this merely critical attitude, while itself in the highest degree 
necessary and useful, really carries us not a step farther; nay, it 
generally expresses itself in antagonisms so sweeping as to involve 
both the truth and the error of the doctrines assailed in the same 
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condemnation. The free-thinking, for instance, that during the 
whole of last century waged an endless warfare upon the doctrines 
of positive religion, was not without its justification in the incoher- 
encies and ineptitudes of a theology which had lost vitality and 
movement. But not even the free-thinkers of to-day would give 
their sanction to the assaults thus made, or would hesitate to say 
that it would have been a misfortune if the assaults thus made on 
Christianity had succeeded, and the Bible had been assigned to the 
limbo of popular contempt. And thoughtful men would now 
pretty muclf agree that the questions thus raised have been carried 
forward toward a true solution by those who, like Wesley and 
Simeon, raised the practical life of the Church to a higher plane, 
and by those who, like Coleridge and Schleiermacher, infused a more 
profound thoughtfulness into its theology. And in like manner our 
dissatisfied Economists, as long as they maintain a merely negative 
attitude owards the Orthodox Economy, will be found to assail 
its truth as well as its errors, and to take not a single step in real 
advance toward the replacement of its system by something better. 

Take far instance the truth represented by the notion of what is 
natural in the old Economy. It is very easy to point out absurdi- 
ties which are involved in that notion, and to show its relation to 
exploded theories, as Cliffe Leslie has done. No doubt even great 
books carry the flavor of their age, and the notions of the last cen- 
tury have made their mark on Adam Smith’s Jnguiry as decidedly 
if not so clearly as in the Mouvelle Heloise and the Emile. But was 
there not a relative truth in those notions, a truth with which the 
economist of all men can least afford to dispense—a truth which that 
age painfully acquired in order that it might become a part of the 
heritage of all the ages that were to follow it? Under all these con- 
fused notions about natural law lies the common truth that there is, 
as Butler has said, a ‘constitution and course of nature”? which man 
does not create or devise, but only discovers and confesses. From 
the eighteenth century our educational reformers learnt that truth 
in regard to the development of the individual mind, and were 
taught to search for the natural method of teaching, and to set aside 
what was merely conventional and artificial in inherited methods. 
Since Rousseau and Pestalozzi every plan of education has been 
required to vindicate its claims to be natural,—accordant with the 
nature of the development of a child’s mind,—and we do not think 
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that any school of educators would willingly give up that criterion 
and go back to where we were before it was adopted. And so with 
- the economists. Before Smith the notion which reappears in M. de 
Laveleye’s essay was the dominant one,—the notion that ‘‘the founda- 
tion of the entire economical system among civilized nations is a 
code of laws framed by legislators, and that they can consequently 
be changed if neccessary, and not a system of pretended immutable 
natural laws to which we must submit.’’ It is startling to be told at 
this late day that the old economists were right in holding that the 
world of industry and economic growth was the product of human 
will, and that the statesman as embodying the will of the nation 
could do anything he pleased—could make water run up hill if he 
were so disposed. Hence there was neither limit nor bound to the 
interference of legislation. ‘The export of gold and silver was pro- 
hibited ; their import was rewarded. The rate of wages and the 
price of food were fixed by law, and forestalling the market was 
visited by censures of Church and State. In one case a Scotch 
Presbytery laid a man under excommunication for shipping wheat 
out of Scotland. All industry was monoplized by chartered and 
privileged guilds, and even the great Colbert attempted to fix the 
standard of quality, etc., for every class of French merchandise. 
Smith’s first message to such legislators was just this: ‘‘There is a 
constitution and course of nature in things economical. The states- 
man has to discover its laws, and to accommodate his own measures 
to them. The State that is so governed will prosper; the State that 
is otherwise governed must come to ruin.’”’ That Smith or his fol- 
lowers made mistakes as to what those laws were, involves no deduc- 
tion from the truth of his main proposition. That they thought 
that those laws did their work best through the efficacy of motives 
which bore upon the individual, and in the absence of all united and 
social action through the State, is very true ; and it was a great mis- 
take, as is shown firstly by the vast series of English laws for the 
protection of the working classes; and secondly, by the experience 
of every people of undeveloped industry who adopted the Let-alone 
policy as regards foreign trade. But that mistake was only the ex- 
aggeration of the truth from which they started, and which they 
failed to apply with the discretion with which it has been applied in 
other departments of human activity. A teacher who has taken to 
heart the lessons of Pestalozzi does not sit down and fold his hands 
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while he watches the child’s mind developing itself from ignorance 
to knowledge; he merely adapts his teaching to the natural direction 
of mental growth,—and a statesman is put in trust with the direc- 
tion of a still vaster process of growth. He knows that he does not 
and cannot supply the motive power of the process; that he is the 
gubernator or steersman merely. But he knows that much of the 
responsibility of the direction given to the nation’s industrial growth 
rests upon him, and that he cannot rid himself of that responsibility 
by renouncing all activity in the matter. Not to act is to have 
acted, and in most cases to have acted wrongly. It is his business 
to have before him some ideal of the nation’s industrial future, 
towards which he steers either directly or on the tack ; to know by 
experience what are the seeming short cuts toward the end, which 
will really lead away from it; and to watch and guard against all the 
wrong tendencies which promise profit and prosperity to the indi- 
vidual, but which inflict injuries upon the community. 

This statement, we think, unites both sides of the truth. It does 
full justice to the truth for which Smith and his school were con- 
tending, and which gave vitality even to their exaggerations. M. 
de Laveleye is quite right in maintaining that political economy is 
not,as Roscher said, merely the physiology of the body politic; that 
it is also the therapeutics. But with every step of progress in medi- 
cal science we gain a clearer notion of therapeutics, and come more 
and more to recognize there a wise coSperation with nature, where 
once the doctor and the drug were supposed to work the cure with- 
out her coSperation. ‘The new theory of therapeutics is capable of 
great abuses. Instances occur every day, in which the expectant 
treatment is carried so far as to sacrifice life to a theory. Unqualified 
Let-alone treatment is as bad in medicine as elsewhere, and yet all 
medical progress has been toward a qualified and judicious non- 
iaterference. The wisest therapeutics are analogous neither to 
English passivity nor to the old mercantilist meddlesomeness of the 
period before Adam Smith. 

The new school call themselves the historical and. the positive 
Economists, and some of them make a great display of historical 
learning in their treatises. ‘They are taking in the field of economy 
the very position from which Burke waged a European war upon the 
French Revolution. But what was well enough in Burke is hope- 
lessly out of date for the third quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
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an age when theorists of all sorts were ready to reconstruct the world 
according to a few general ideas, and when those theorists were, at 
the same time, the ablest, the most eloquent and the most popular 
of European writers and statesmen, a wholesome emphasis on the 
positive and the historical was both right and useful. - But we have 
got beyond Burke. The principle that institutions and social 
methods are the outgrowth of the life of the people to whom they 
belong, and that we can only create a hortus siccus by any removal 
of these for the arbitrary substitution of others which seem more 
reasonable, has taken fast hold of the intellect of Europe. It was 
first formally stated by De Maistre, but it has found utterance in 
many and different quarters. It was one of the lessons inculcated 
by Hegel, and like many others that he taught, it has survived the 
formal overthrow of his school and his system. The whig Macaulay 
scoffs at Bentham for his ignorance of it; the Benthamite Mill, in 
his Autobiography, avows his full adhesionto it. Yes, we have got 
beyond Burke, and the crass antagonism of the natural and the his- 
torical, but not by denying the truth of either Burke’s or Rousseau’s 
position. We have reached, in the evolution of European thought, 
a higher truth, in which the two half-truths are aufgehoden in Hegel’s 
sense of the word. (The old form, that is, is abolished, the inner 
substance is retained, and the whole is raised to a higher plane of 
thought.) We have come to see that there is not only a nature 
common to all mankind, but a character peculiar to each national 
branch of the race, and that political institutions cannot be con- 
formed straightway to the general and simple ideas derived from the 
former, without doing violence to the latter. We have come to see 
that there is a sense in which what is historical is also natural, and 
to repudiate all the false antitheses made between the two elements. 
sut at the same time we have come to know that there are elements 
common to all humanity, and to the vocation of all nations, as well 
as others that are peculiar to each people. And in this sphere we 
recognize the validity of such appeals to universal principles and to 
“‘the higher law,”’ as were made by Rousseau. 

Now the whole positive creed of the Kathedersocialisten seems to 
us little more than a rehearsal and repetition of the old Burkite argu- 
ments against the French Revolutionists. It is the old assertion of 
the sacredness of the positive and the historical, and its rightful immu- 
nity from all criticisms based on natural principles. ‘‘To invoke 
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liberty,’’ they say, ‘‘is to be satisfied with mere words, for it is a 
question of right, of the civil code and the social organization.” 
‘« The laws which govern the production, and still more the distri- 
bution of wealth, are very different in different countries and at 
different times.’”’ ‘* The Civil Code at present determines the dis- 
tribution of wealth in France.’’ Does the sun rise and set, and do 
the tides ebb and flow in France, by the Civil Code? Does it fix 
wages and prices, determine good or bad harvests, and make Credit 
Mobiliers financial successes? Did French law keep John Law’s 
paper money or the Revolutionary Asszgnats in circulation? Did 
it prevent the Atefiers Nationaux from giving us a practical refuta- 
tion of socialism? How often has French law, like the law of other 
countries, thrown itself in the face of economic tendencies, and 
proved as powerless as Mrs. Partington sweeping back the Atlantic 
with a broom ! 

These new critics object to the selfishness, the optimism, the 
cosmopolitianism and the anti-Christian character of the orthodox 
economy. Let us see how far each of these is substantiated. 

In charging se/fshness on the Economists, their new critics are 
trenching somewhat on the arguments of the sentimentalists. Sis- 
mondi, Villeneuve-Bargemont and other writers made the most of 
this charge, and all the Socialist party since Fourier have never 
ceased to harp on this string. We all know what answer will be 
made. It will be said, ‘*‘We are not concerned with the morality of 
these motives. We find men engaged with a certain degree of uni- 
formity in the acquisition of wealth. We find that activity so 
common to all men, that every class of theorists treat it as constant 
and universal. We find society staring when Agassiz says he has 
no time for making money. Yow may assume the best motive you 
please for their conduct. We take men as we find them.” 

But we think that very much if not the most of this activity has 
its root in motives which are unselfish. Gruff old Sam. Johnson 
used to say that men were seldom more innocently employed than 
in making money; and the farther we look below the surface, the 
more truth we see in this saying. Men toil and sweat for wife and 
child, far more generally than for themselves. They are, after all, 
members of families, and that family life is a mainspring of business 
energy. They sacrifice ease and enjoyment that their wives and 
daughters may have the things needed to maintain their social posi- 
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tion, and that their sons may be better educated and may get a 
better start in life than themselves. A thoroughly selfish commu- 
nity would be a thoroughly idle community—a city of Lazzaroni. 
But we take account of only the apparent motives in our moral 
estimate of industrial communities ; we see the branches and stems 
of the forest, but rarely its roots. 

Not that this collision of family interests may not do as much mis- 
chief as if it were merely the collision of purely personal and selfish 
interests. Even for the larger interests of the state, and in the 
name of patriotism, men do things which are in themselves indefen- 
sible, and which are only saved from unqualified reprobation by the 
halo of devotion that surrounds them. And in exactly the same 
spirit and with the same short-sightedness, men will sacrifice other 
households for the supposed interests of their own. It is not there- 
fore necessary to stamp the industrial competitions and conflicts of 
the business world as purely selfish, in order to establish the neces- . 
sity of bringing them under regulations which compel the sacrifice 
of immediate interests to the good of the community. It is quite 
possible to see reason why the State should step in to regulate the 
hours and conditions of labor, the provisions for health, and the like, 
without assuming that the industrial world is nothing but a collision 
of greedy atoms, each of them inspired by no nobler purpose than 
bare, unmitigated selfishness. Were this selfish and atomic theory 
of society the true one, no such regulations would be possible, be- 
cause no public opinion would exist to give force and validity to the 
legislation of the State. And for the same reason no mercantile 
morality and no credit system would be possible, because no one 
could or would permanently withstand the temptation to wrong- 
doing, if he had nothing to control him but a wise self-interest. 
Other considerations of course have their due weight in influencing 
men in the right direction; for instance, the force of Christian prin- 
ciple and of an enlightened conscience does exert a great influence 
which may be fully active in the case of men who are but slightly 
bound by social ties. But that the great majority of our business 
men are honest up to their light, and if they do wrong do it more 
from want of thought than want of heart, is due chiefly to the fact 
that they are sons, brothers, lovers, husbands and fathers, and 
are thus bound by a public opinion that calls for higher and purer 
motives than mere selfishness. ‘‘ Molly,” said a Massachusetts legis- 
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lator to his wife, ‘‘ which would you rather I would bring you home 
to-night, fifty thousand dollars or an honest husband?” *‘ An hon- 
est husband, John,’’ was the answer; and while there are women so 
entangled in the love of fashion and display that they would give 
and have given the other answer, it is quite certain that ‘‘ Molly” 
was a fair representative of American wives. 

The charge of oftimism upon the English school they would 
probably repel with much more vigor. ‘They might plead the whole 
tenor and scope of their teachings, from the chief corner-stone of 
the system laid by Ricardo up to its highest cope-stone, in refuta- 
tion of such a charge. Optimism indeed !—if this be Optimism, 
what would economic Pessimism be? If Schopenhauer and Von 
Hartmann had been economists, what could they have given us 
worse than Malthus’s ‘‘ Law of Population,” Ricardo’s ‘ ‘Theory 
of Rent,” the doctrine of the ‘‘ Wage Fund,” and of the natural 
necessity of low wages, and to sum up all, Mill’s theory that progress 
and civilization are exceptional and temporary, while the pressure 
of population upon subsistence is and must be the constant and the 
permanent fact. If our memory serve us aright, Schopenhauer, in 
his Parerga und Paralipomena, does actually appeal to the ortho- 
dox economists as vouchers for his view that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds, and that existence in such an order of things is 
the curse of humanity. If he does not, he well might have done 
so. He would only have anticipated the French and German so- 
cialists, who appeal to the same Economists as vouchers for the less 
extreme position that the existing order and framework of society 
is hopelessly and irretrievably bad, and that its complete overthrow 
and reconstruction on opposite principles are necessary unless ‘‘ the 
most numerous class, that is, the poorest,’’ are forever to be crushed 
under poverty and misery. 

No; passivity is not optimism. The Turk is not an optimist, 
when he sits down before his burning house and says A?¢sme¢. ‘The 
vast and lethargic populations of the East are not optimists ; they 
are passivists, but to them as to Schopenhauer this is the worst of 
all possible worlds, and the only salvation is the escape out of ex- 
istence into Nirvana. Pessimism, more than any other belief, cuts 
the sinews of effort. Europe is ‘‘saved by hope” from being a 
Thibet, a China, an India. Orthodox political economy, in its 
effort to discourage the activity of the State in the sphere of econ- 
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omy, has heaped up a series of doctrines which are in their sub- 
stance and their tendencies not far short of pessimism. 

More to the point and more unanswerable is the charge of cosmo- 
politanism. But we fear it is only an objection and not a convic- 
tion, not a principle with this new party. They do not grasp it 
with the vigor shown by-Fichte, List, and the truly nationalist school 
of Economists. So long as they disbelieve the existence of a con- 
stitution and course of nature in things economical, they cannot 
and dare not accept the nationalist principle as fundamental. For 
men who hold that the foundation of political economy is positive 
law, and that the legislature is capable of reconstructing the whole 
edifice from the foundation, to make the nation’s growth and de- 
velopment towards any specific ideal their great central aim, would 
be to tell the nation that it is capable of a feat which would corres- 
pond to getting into a basket and lifting one’s self up by the handles. 
Only those who honestly accept the objective validity of economic 
laws as heartily as did Adam Smith or any of his school, can claim 
for the nation and its collective life the right to the economist’s first 
thought; and they do so by maintaining that the nation is an indus- 
trial organism as well as a political organism, and that between its 
various industrial classes there exists the same sort of harmony of 
interests as between the members of a living body. M. de Laveleye 
‘discovers in- political economy but one natural law—that is, that 
man, in order to live, must support himself. Everything else is 
governed by manners, customs, laws, which are continually modi- 
fied according as justice and morality extend their empire, departing 
further and further from the order of nature, where force and chance 
reign.’’ But this ‘‘one law” is just the old law of selfish antagon- 
ism, with its consequent struggle of human atoms for a share of the 
world’s good things. Now, as we have already said, society cannot 
even exist if that be its only or even its dominant law. If there are 
nothing but repulsions at work among its elements, they must fly 
asunder ; no amount of repulsions will ever generate or culminate 
in an attractive force to bind them to each other. There must be 
something else at work in the world—something that deserves the 
name of /aw as thoroughly as does the Newtonian law of attraction. 
It may not be a ‘natural law ;’’ in the sense in which the word 
natural is often used, as contrasted with what is spiritual, no doubt 
it is not a natural law. But in other and better senses of a word 
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that has many senses, it is preéminently a natural law—one that is 
characteristic of human nature, and is its very glory. There are 
many names for it, but we think it is best designated by the phrase 
‘‘ law of organic interdependence.” Paul first enunciated it as a law 
of social organization, applying it to the Church. Later thinkers 
have applied it to the body politic; but it is the glory of Henry C. 
Carey that he was the first economist who applied it with scientific 
precision and thoroughness to the State regarded as an industrial 
unit. 

How great the need of such a master conception may be seen 
from M. de Laveleye’s own statement of the views of his friends. 
‘« The manufacturer,” he says, ‘‘ desires that wages should fall, and 
the workman that they should rise. The landlord desires to raise 
the rent, and the tenant to lower it. Everywhere the strongest or 
the ablest triumphs.” And this is their last word as to the superficial 
and mistaken antagonisms which distract society, by leading these 
classes to regard their interests as mutually hostile. Is the state- 
ment true for any great period of natural industrial growth? It 
cannot be. What each party wishes, each in the long run gets, not 
at the expense of the other. For they do not really desire things 
which are in the long run inconsistent with each other. It is not 
lower wages that the capitalist desires, any more than the workman 
aims at lowering profits; it is higher profits on his investments. It 
is not lower rents that the tenant aims at, but larger returns for his 
labor and his capital. So long as the capitalist thinks he can profit 
only at the expense of his workmen, or the workmen that they can 
profit only at the expense of the capitalist, an immoral antagonism 
of feeling will prevail between them. But the history of labor tells 
us of the steady gain for both, and warns the capitalist especially 
that ‘‘ low-priced labor is generally the dearest ;’’ while it shows the 
working class that if the capitalist gains by arithmetical increment 
as centuries roll by, the working classes gain by a geometrical ratio. 
Similar is the history of land and rent; a given area of English soil 
pays to its owner a far larger quantity of wheat in rent, than it did 
in centuries past; but the tenant’s profits have advanced far more 
rapidly than those of his landlord. As Adam Smith first pointed 
out, in feudal times the English landlord had a right to pretty much 
the whole crop, and what he left the villein was of his own good 
pleasure. But when Smith wrote he got but a third or a fourth of 
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the whole crop, and yet received three or four times as much as it 
had been in the Middle Ages. He obtains a constantly increasing 
quantity and a constantly diminishing ratio or share. 

It is this law of organic interdependence, or of the harmony of 
interests, that Nationalist Economists regard as the real foundation of 
economic science. And as humanity is not organically united on 
its industrial side, those who accept this law are necessarily national- 
ists. They find one nation continually interfering with the growth 
of another, and standing in its way. They find in different nations 
very different degrees of industrial life and development; which 
mark them as organically distinct, for every part of an organism in 
its normal state shares in the same degree of development. And on 
the other hand they find that the areas providentially sundered from 
others as the predestined homes of the nations, are capable of sup- 
plying each its own people with all things necessary for an indepen- 
dent existence ; and they see that the peoples which occupy these 
areas do each possess a certain equality of industrial capacity within 
their own boundaries, except where some great disease of the body 
politic, such as slavery, has produced an abnormal condition of 
things by preventing an equal advance. And for this reason they 
set before them the maximum of industrial life in each nation as the 
true aim of its national economy, holding that each nation is an 
economic organism, and that the law of organic interdependence 
binds its various classes in bonds of mutual helpfulness. To remove 
all restrictions on the freest play and circulation of all the vital 
forces within the body economic, they accept as the only wise 
policy. They are generally characterized, for instance, by a decided 
hostility to all those laws of restriction and limitation imposed upon 
the monetary circulation in most countries, not excepting that 
which boasts most freely of its free trade principles. But they do 
not regard this great end as attainable by any passive policy. 
The freedom of movement, for instance, in the labor market, is 
greatly checked by popular ignorance. ‘The uneducated man finds 
it hard to believe that ‘‘ there are people too behind the mountains.” 
The Wiltshire and Dorsetshire boor does not press northward to 
earn the better wages of Lancashire and Yorkshire. A great system 
of public education is therefore needed to bring the community up 
to a certain average of intelligence, so that each human unit may 
have the chance to do the best possible for himself and his house- 
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hold. For similar reasons the Nationalists regard a national post- 
office, a national road, canal and railroad system, and other internal 
improvements, as proper objects of government activity. And find- 
ing thaf freedom of circulation within the body is in most cases im- 
peded by a want of a whole, sound cuticle to bound and contain it, 
they see no inconsistency in proposing such restrictions upon foreign 
trade as will bring its domestic industries forward to completeness 
and equilibrium. They would restrict foreign trade in order. that 
home trade might be free and abundant. They would fulfil the 
great law of organic interdependence by pursuing the policy which 
tends to bring the members of the body into the position of mutual 
helpfulness. As to foreign trade between civilized peoples, they 
regard that only as natural and normal which moves along the 
meridians, and serves for the interchange of the products of different 
climates. 

It is this position that brings the party of Fichte, List and Carey 
into a thorough antagonism to the English school. They hold with 
Coleridge that ‘‘theentire tendency of the Malthusian political econ- 
omy is to denationalize. It would dig up the charcoal foundations 
of the temple of Ephesus, to burn as fuel for a steam engine!” . 
‘<The cosmopolitism which does not spring out of and_blos- 
som upon the deep-rooted stem of nationality or patriotism, is a 
spurious and rotten growth.’’ And, as we have said, they are as 
little satisfied on this head with the Kathedersocialisten, as with 
the objects of their rather lame criticism. , 

It is with hesitation that we approach the last of the objections we 
have enumerated—that English political economy contradicts the 
doctrines of Christianity as to the radical evil of human nature. It 
is too much the fashion of our political and economic writers to dis- 
cuss th€ world of their thoughts and theories, as if it touched at no 
point on that other world to which human aspirations have in all 
lands and at all times gone forth. There is even a prejudice against 
the other course of discussion, as if it were meant not to bring any 
new light, but merely to increase the confusions which already exist. 
Yet the other course, the course so frankly adopted by M. de Lav- 
eleye, is continually found unavoidable. As Proudhon says, men 
never go below the surface of political questions, without finding 
themselves busied with theological questions ; and with Proudhon 
agree not only the great conservative politicians, such as Burke, De 
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Maistre, De Benald, Coleridge, Hegel, Bluntschli, Stahl and Savig- 
ny, but also such radicals as Fichte, Saint Simon, Mazzini, Caste- 
lar, Quinet, Laurent and Hugo. Yet it is with a shrinking which 
perhaps deserves censure as cowardice, that we approach the subject, 
heartily as we agree with Proudhon and Mazzini. 

M. de Laveleye’s theology, however, seems to us more dangerous 
and erroneous than his political economy. He apprehends the 
doctrine of divine grace, as taught by Christianity, in a mechan- 
ical way, which perverts a great truth into a dangerous error. He 
has plenty of authorities among the theologians for so doing, but no 
matter for that. ‘‘According to Christianity,”’ he says, ‘‘man is so 
radically bad that it requires the direct intervention of God and the 
constant operation of His grace to keep him in the right way and to- 
save him.’”’ This is true in a sense, but not the sense that is 
meant ; for the true sense of these words would have no force in our 
author’s argument. He evidently looks on grace as a something: ad 
extra, which takes hold of us like a policeman and makes us walk 
straight against our wills, and without our wickedness and selfish- 
ness being in the least overcome by it. He identifies the evil na- 
ture in man with the man himself, and regards grace as restraining 
but not changing it. He accepts the fall as the law of man’s life, 
and grace as the artificial exception to the law. He has the sanc- 
tion, not of Paul, nor of Augustine, nor of -Luther, nor of Calvin, 
but of a great host of modern Calvinists, who have learnt the les- 
sons of the eighteenth century, and confound them with the earlier 
lessons of the Apostle and his great expositors. 

But the Christian doctrine of grace is that God has never con- 
sented that the fall should become the law of any man’s life, and 
that He is ceaselessly calling forth and quickening in men a higher 
and a better nature, which is at war with all selfish and grovelling 
propensities. His grace makes His children‘‘a willing people in the 
day of His power.”’ It manifests itself not in the man in restraint, 
but in him in the inmost centre and spring of his life. And there- 
fore, while ascribing all that is good in man to divine grace, Chris- 
tianity does not teach us that even the worst of men are in fact de- 
void of a better nature and better impulses. It does not say with 
the selfish philosophers, that men are devils, but that without God’s 
grace they might become such. i 

Manifestly this doctrine does not give any theorists on either side 
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of the question much ground of partisan appeal. It falls so com- 
pletely into agreement with all that experience teaches us as to 
human nature, that any one can make out as fair an argument from 
experience as from Christianity. And in this, we think, Chris- 
tians will rejoice, as it puts in so far a period to unseemly disputing 
over the most sacred truths. 

We have not touched on all the points made in M. de Laveleye’s 
most interesting paper, but we have omitted some of the principal. 
With many of his criticisms on the English school, we are thoroughly 
at war with him, and we are astonished at being obliged to say so 
much in their defence. But we do maintain with them, in opposi- 
tion to their continental critics, that there is a science of economy, 
that it is a science whose function is to master laws common to both 
nature and human nature, and that all true economic progress, like 
all true political progress, is toward freedom. 

ROBERT ELLIs THOMPSON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JoNAH, THE SELF-WILLED PropHeT.—A Practical Exposition of the 
Book of Jonah, together with a Translation and Exegetical Notes. 
By [Rev.] Stuart Mitchell. Pp. 247. t2mo. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

THE Book OF THE PRopHET IsataH; with Introducton, Commentary 
and Critical Notes, by Rev. W. Kay, D. D., and the Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah, and his Lamentations ; with Introduction, Com- 
mentary and Critical Notes, by R. Payne Smith, D. D., (being 
Vol. V. of The Holy Bible, according to the authorized Version, 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revisal of 
the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter.) Pp. 
606. Lexicon octavo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
These two volumes, differing in their size and style, as also in the 

nationality and the ecclesiastical affiliations of their authors, are yet 

books of strictly the same. class,—half scientific, half popular com- 
mentaries upon Hebrew prophets for English readers. They mark 
the new and vigorous interest in the Bible which characterizes these 
days, and which has led to the publication of more works designed 
to explain and illustrate it, than ever appeared at any other period 
of the Church’s history. Very few works on systematic theology 
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are now produced in England and America ; comparatively few on 
ecclesiastical history. But the fertility of the expositors and the 
translators of expositions compensates for this deficiency. This is 
owing, we think, very largely to the extension of Sunday-Schools, 
and the consequent demand for biblical apparatus on the part of the 
teachers. It is partly owing also, no doubt, to the controversies raised 
in regard to the authenticity and genuineness of the books of the 
“Bible, which have. spread from Germany into England. Canon 
Cook’s commentary, for instance, was begun at the time of the agi- 
tation over Bishop Colenso’s assault on the Pentateuch, and is com- 
monly known as ‘‘ the Speaker’s commentary,’’ because the Speaker 
of the House of Commons presided at the meetings which decided 
on its preparation, and made the arrangements. A third cause of 
the growth of exegetical literature is in the reform of the pulpit and 
its methods. There probably never were so many good preachers 
as there are at present, and every fitting source of intelligent interest 
is freely used by them. Instead of the old logically constructed 
sermon, with its heads and tails, exordium and peroration, conclu- 
sions for use and conclusions for doctrine, there is an almost total 
freedom from conventional arrangement, and a growth of the homi- 
letic method into a new popularity. ‘Thus sermons grow into books 
of exegesis, as Mr. Stuart Mitchell’s on Jonah have, and sermons ex- 
cite the interest in the subject, which leads men to buy and to read 
commentaries. 

Commentaries of the sort to which these two belong labor under 
the disadvantage of exactly suiting neither the learned nor the un- 
learned. Each class get too little of what they especially want; and 
too much of other matter. Even in Germany this is felt to be a very 
troublesome feature in such commentaries, and some writers—like 
Rudolph Stier, have for this reason reduplicated their commentaries, 
by making a separate book for each class of readers. Others publish 
their learned exegesis separate from the bulk of the book, and only 
for those who desire it, the rest being complete in itself. Mr. 
Mitchell has made a very strict separation of the two elements, con- 
fining the learned notes to the pages which immediately follow the 
revised translation, and devoting the bulk of the book to a series of 
homiletical expositions suited to all capacities. We should infer 
from these that Mr. Mitchell is a vigorous and interesting preacher, 
aman of strong convictions and decided speech. His theology is 
not variegated moonshine and pretty pettiness of thought and 
phrase ; it is the theology of the Covenanters and of the Puritans. 
We do not say so as unqualified praise: a theology which takes tone 
from the spirit of our own age, and measures its conclusions by cur- 
rent opinions, is to our minds, as to Mr. Mitchell’s, a very poor 
affair; but when a theology which takes tone from the spirit of the 
seventeenth century, and measures its opinions by the conclusions 
of that more vigorous age, is set over against the former, there is 
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something to be said on doth sides. And if there is no Spirit of all 
ages to reconcile these partial views, and lead us into truth larger 
than either, then the history of theology is to be forever a miserable 
squabble between old and new, with no chance or prospect of unity, 
instead of a wise bringing forth out of the treasure things old and 
new. Mr. Mitchell’s book, in all its theological substance, belongs 
to the past; there is nothing new in it, save more vigorous state- 
ment and fresh illustration of conclusions which had already been 
reached when the Westminster Assembly met. And he is a type of 
a very large class of modern theologians, who think that no change 
or advance is needed, except in the manner, style and tone of the 
modern churches. 

Considered as a work of exposition, Mr. Mitchell’s book is rather 
above the average of such books. All the details are handled with 
udgment and with learning. There is a freedom from platitudes, 
and from wordiness, which is excellent. But in grasping the whole 
purpose and compass of the book, we think he comes short of the 
mark. Jonah is a very remarkable piece of writing, and a very bold 
man he must have been that wrote it. There is no such rebuke of 
the narrow and Pharisaic notion of God’s kingdom, as entertained 
by the Jews in later times, to be found anywhere, except in some of 
the Parables of Christ and the Epistle to the Romans. All that is 
narrow and bitter in the Jewish people seems to be condensed to its 
quintessence in this bilious prophet ; his state of mind is exactly that 
of the older son in that Parable, which we call the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, but is really the Parable of the other son. That par- 
able, we do not hesitate to say, is the masterpiece of all liter- 
ature; and one of its finest touches is the abruptness of its close — 
divine and fatherly mercy pleading with human stupidity and 
respectability for sympathy. And how like to it is the close of 
Jonah, save that the prophet’s surly but manly ‘ Yea, I do well!” 
carries us just one step farther ere the curtain drops on the representa- 
tive of Jewish exclusiveness and bigotry. Mr. Mitchell does not 
see any such meaning in the book; chiefly—we think—because he 
was looking everywhere for lessons and warnings toa class of persons 
entirely different from those at whom the book was aimed. 

Dr. Hay’s commentary on Isaiah, and Dr. Smith’s on Jeremiah, are 
the productions of men who represent very different schools in the 
Church of England, and of men who differ in a very marked way 
as regards their mental idiosyncrasies. ‘They are both scholars, men 
of learning and of patience, if not of great insight and critical divi- 
nation. What their actual gifts are capable of achieving, they have 
achieved, each in his own way. Dr. Kay possesses much patristic 
and rabbinical scholarship, and uses it judicigusly. He is a severe 
traditionalist, and has no craving for new conclusions, nor even for 
new sources of knowledge. He rejects the light cast on the period 
of Isaiah by the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, as 
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utterly uncertain, pleading the contradictory interpretations of dif- 
ferent decipherers. In this he has the sanction of nearly all the schol- 
arship of Germany, and even of such an impartial critic as Marcus 
Niebuhr, the worthy son of the Historian of Rome. Only in England 
and in France have Assyrian studies attained general recognition as 
a basis of historical reconstructions. We think, however, that Dr. 
Kay has lost more than he has gained by this proceeding, if his 
object be to bring home to his readers the reality of Isaiah’s life and 
mission, and the lessons it conveys to us. ‘The concession that the 
decipherment is trustworthy, might, indeed, carry with it some 
admissions as to the literal accuracy of some of the predictions. 
We think that between the literalists and the negativists, the proph- 
ets suffer about equally on either hand. And it is curious that the 
same passage is sometimes a stumbling stone for them both. For 
instance, in the famous prediction (chap. x., v. 28, etc.) in which 
Isaiah depicts the eager and hasty march of the Assyrians upon 
Jerusalem, he describes them as leaving the ordinary road to take a 
short cut across deep wadys and nearly impassable defiles. Now, 
if the prophesy had been written after the event, as one party asserts 
of nearly all the prophecies, no such route would have been de- 
scribed, for none such was pursued. And if the prophets were gifted 
with the arbitrary power of literal prediction, beyond and farther 
than a divinely given insight into the great principles which under- 
lie and determine the historic movement of the world, this 
inaccuracy would have been equally avoided. But from the true 
point of view, the passage is devoid of all difficulty; the language 
it employs is simply the strong, fervent language of passionate 
warning, by which Isaiah would awaken his people to the fierce 
and relentless character of their dangerous enemy in the East. 

On the controversy, started last century by Koppe, as to the unity 
of authorship, Dr. Kay opposes himself to the great preponderance 
of critical authority in maintaining that Isaiah wrote not only the 
greater part of the first forty chapters, but the whole sixty-six. We 
think the conclusion is correct, but for very different reasons from 
those that he urges. Every prophecy has its own local atmosphere; 
and such a thing as counterfeiting or inventing this is unknown to 
ancient literature. Now the horizon of the last twenty-six chapters, 
as well as of the whole book, is that of Palestine; never that of the 
land of the captivity, in which the negative school find their 
Deutero-Isaiah, their Great Unkown. Her vineyards, and cornfields, 
and threshing-floors, are the mental furniture of the prophet. He 
has never seen, and he belongs to a people who have never seen, 
the things that suggest the imagery of Ezekiel and Daniel. We 
admit the force of the difficulty presented by the mention of Cyrus. 
The prophet was no utterer of oracles; he was a practical teacher, 
speaking to men of his own times, in language which ought to be 
intelligible to those who heard him, and which only the hardness of 
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their hearts should have made meaningless to them. Therefore we 
are puzzled at finding him apparently specifying the name of a de- 
liverer, who lived nearly two centuries after his era. Solutions have 
been offered, as for instance that of Méller and Strachey, that for 
Koresh or Cyrus, we should read Kadosh or Holy One, the only 
difference being the exchange of two Hebrew letters which are exceed- 
ingly like each other. Others suggest that Cyrus was like Pharaoh, 
the generic name of the Persian Kings, and that the overthrow of 
the great idolatrous power of the Euphrates valley by the vigorous 
idol-hating Aryans of the mountains beyond the valley might have 
been foreseen by a man of divine insight, and might have been both 
intelligible and comforting toa nation of idol-haters who were al- 
ready trembling before the threatenings of Assyria. Thee solutions 
may not be satisfactory ;-some other and better may or may not be 
offered. But we can neither give up the true conception of the 
Hebrew prophet nor the unity of the works of the greatest. 

In Jeremiah Dr. Payne Smith has even a more difficult task than 
Dr. Kay had in Isaiah. Few prophets deserve so much study, and 
few display so fully the workings of a human heart under the divine 
education which made the man a prophet. Few offer such difficul- 
ties to those who hold any of those mechanical and pagan theories 
of inspiration, which pass for orthodox with the religious world, and 
which rest on a bald antithesis of divine and human. While Ezekiel is 
the Milton, and Isaiah the Wordsworth plus Burns of the prophets, 
Jeremiah is now Cowper, now Tennyson. His is a sensitive and 
shrinking nature, shaken to its very core by the stern message he is 
sent to bear. That men saw both Elijah and Jeremiah in Christ— 
both the sternest and the tenderest of the prophets—shows how 
rounded and complete a nature was there. Our commentator is 
fairly alive to all this, and there is more freshness and warmth of 
life in his work than in Dr. Kay’s. There is also a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the results of modern critical investigation, and a greater 
readiness to receive suggestions from it. Dr. Payne Smith definitely 
accepts the cuneiform decipherments as settled and authoritative, 
a disagreement of Doctors which reads rather funnily in two works 
bound up in the same volume, and revised by a common editor. 

We observe that both expositions have been very unfavorably 
criticised by English reviewers, but mostly because the standpoint 
occupied by their authors did not coincide with those of the review- 
ers. But we think that a more candid catholic view of the subject 
will lead to the conclusion that they are the best works of their class 
on the subject that haveappeared in English. We say of their class, 
for they do not fairly come into comparison with commentaries 
meant for scholars only. On the other hand, we think that the 
pith of these books is given much more clearly in the compass of a 
few sermons in Maurice’s Prophets and Kings, and that Sir Edward 
Strachey’s Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib 
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is incomparable as a commentary on the political meaning of the 
Book of Isaiah. J. D. 


Amonc My Books, by James Russell Lowell ; Second Series, Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co., 1876. 

The second series of ‘‘ Professor’? Lowell’s essays is, if possible, 
better than the first, for it is of a somewhat higher and purer tone 
of literature, and it carries the discussion of books and authors into 
the very worthiest form of criticism. Philology and history go hand 
in hand in the masterly study of Dante. The place of Wordsworth in 
literature is well fixed, thanks, in great part, to the labor of Henry 
Reed, whose recognition of Wordsworth’s genius is now fully ac- 
knowledged as doing honor to the purity of literary taste here, and 
that at a time when, even in England, there was little feeling for the 
works of the great poet of nature. Mr. Lowell’s sharp discussion of 
Masson’s Life of Milton is hardly in place, by the side of his other 
and worthier subjects ; but it is, perhaps, too much to expect a just 
rebuff such as Lowell gives Masson, to be allowed to die with the 
journal in which it first appeared. The brief notice of Keats is full 
of tender sympathy and hearty appreciation, and the sneer at Lord 
Houghton’s snobbery is well turned and was, no doubt, well timed, 
but why give it the importance of a ‘permanent place in a volume 
of collected essays? ‘The only possible suggestion of a fault with 
this volume, is that it ought to have gone through a little more 
revision. of this kind, so that the traces of the earlier uses to which 
these essays have been put might be thoroughly obliterated ; but 
after all, one need not regret in reading Lowell’s Dante, to find that 
it has evidently served as the basis of a series of lectures, perhaps, 
to the students of Harvard, perhaps to those at Cornell, perhaps to 
both, and certainly it gives a very sensible increase of reverence 
alike for the teacher and the pupils, when we find that there is so 
much in the lesson that deserves the study of the public at large. 
Lowell’s genius, with its nice judgment of good and bad poetry, its 
sympathy for what is good and true and honest, its capacity to distin- 
guish the merely mechanical excellence of composition from the higher 
claims of force and originality, is especially fitted for just the sort of 
criticism that is found in this volume, impersonal, but of a thorough- 
ness that shows how large a field is yet left for all who study litera- 
ture in its best sense. Between Lowell’s earliest essays—the Con- 
versations on Poetry—a book almost out of print and so inaccessi- 
ble that possibly we have miscalled thetitle—and these latest volumes, 
‘‘ Among my Books,” is a long cycle of years, filled with the pro- 
duction of work that has given Lowell the very first rank among 
American poets, and a very advanced place among authors in Eng- 
lish ; but he has perhaps done few things that are likely, if rightly 
used, to be so useful in teaching the right use of books, the real 
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love of literature, as these collections of his own critical studies. 
Perhaps it would add to their bibliographical value, if we were told 
when and where each essay was first used and printed, for the oftener 
it was brought home to eager listeners and attentive readers, the 
better the chance of their being brought to the rational study of 
good books. No mere philology, no nice comparison of styles, no 
profound discussion of doubtful points of literary history, no purely 
chronological table of authors, can do as much to inspire a love of 
real study, as the diligent use of just such essays as these of Lowell’s, 
‘*¢ Among my Books.” 


St. GrorGE AND St. MicHaEL. A Novel by George MacDonald, 
author of ‘* Wilfred Cumbermede,”’ ‘‘Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood.”’ etc. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


There is a healthy and vigorous tone about all George MacDon- 
ald’s books. They are to the mind what a breath of pure air 
from Scottish moors or Alpine peaks is to the bodily frame. And 
as this is more than a mere supply of healthy nourishment to the 
lungs, as it imparts an indescribable exhilaration, and elevates to a 
higher plane of physical well being, so our mental and moral na- 
ture is strengthened and ennobled by intercourse with his men and 
women. 

The plot of St. George and St. Michael is simple. Richard Hey- 
wood and Dorothy Vaughan, who have grown up together from child- 
ren and come to love one another without knowing it, take oppo- 
site sides in the struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament. 
‘St. George for merrie England,” the girl cries defiantly to her lover. 
**St. Michael for the truth,” he answers firmly, and so they sepa- 
rate, each with high-souled steadfastness pursuing what they believe 
the right, until they are brought to comprehend that devotion to a 
chosen cause need not create between them an impassable gulf, but 
may be even a ground of sympathy, though the cause of each be dif- 
ferent. They learn at last that ‘‘any two persons acting faithfully upon 
opposite convictions are divided but by a bowing wall.’’ Left alone 
by her mother’s death, Dorothy seeks refuge in Raglan castle, whose 
lord, the Marquis of Worcester, a staunch loyalist, was of kin to her, 
though remote: Richard bucklesonhis armor and joins the Parliamen- 
tary army. The interest culminates when Dorothy discovers her 
lover on the point of carrying out of the castle by night his favorite 
mare, which had been stolen from him by Dorothy’s cousin, Row- 
land Scudamore, the Marquis’ cup-bearer. Determined to recover 
his favorite, he had made his way in, and would have gotten out 
safely with his horse, but that Dorothy saw, recognized him, and 
gave the alarm. He is brought before the Marquis for examination; 
Dorothy is present, and thescene that follows is one of the finest in 
the whole book. Wounded, and securely confined, as his captors im- 
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agine, under lock and key, he does yet contrive the same night to 
escape. 

This incident well illustrates the character of both hero and hero- 
ine; unswerving in determination in the performance of duty, 
be the consequences what they may, is equally the characteristic of 
each. Each has energy to do, fortitude to endure. In truth, they 
are so much alike, that it is not strange that they should have 
quarrelled; nor, perhaps, that they should have understood and 
sympathized with one another, notwithstanding the saying that we 
can least endure our own faults in others. We must, however, con- 
fess that Mistress Dorothy has overmuch primness and severity for a 
girl of only seventeen ; at the opening of the story, there does notseem 
to be a particle of mirth in her. A little more girlish ‘‘abandon”’ 
would set out in strong relief her grand qualities. It is a gallant 
and goodly company, that in Raglan Castle. The grand old Marquis 
of Worcester; his son Lord Herbert, one of the early inventors of 
the steam engine, by means of which he supplies the castle with, 
water; his wife, Lady Margaret, and a host of minor personages, not 
more various than those who make up the world of each of us to- 
day, are depicted with that vigor of delineation and knowledge of 
the workings of the human mind, which constitutes, in our opinion, 
one of MacDonald’s chief merits. Scattered through this book, (as 
in others,) are many beautiful sentiments and delicate touches of 
description, not unmixed with humor. There is still extant at the 
present day, aclass of ‘‘ preachers of the truth,’’ who excel in 
calling hard names, to the comfort of those hearers whose minds, 
being too feeble to grasp the arguments, can yet lay fast hold by 
memory upon the hard names, and thus ‘‘ have it all in a nutshell.” 
Very.different is the Marquis’ religious belief. Catholic as he is, he 
avows his conviction that heretics may be saved; ‘‘ only be thou 
fully persuaded in thine own mind, Rowland, for if thou cared not, 
that were an evil thing indeed.” 

Interwoven with the narrative is a most lovely and touching epi- 
sode. We do not think any author has ever told with more grace 
and tenderness the story of a child’s life and death, than Mac- 
Donald has here done. 

Little Molly is Lord Herbert and Lady Margaret’s only child, the 
light of the household, the darling of the Marquis’ old age. ‘There 
is a subtle charm in her sayings and doings, which we feel, but 
cannot explain. The little flower blooms but for a time, and then 
the stern reaper takes it away to the garden of the Lord of Para- 
dise. ‘The old grandfather mourns calmly—soon, he knows, he will 
be reunited to his darling; the father goes forth to the tumult that 
rages around, and stifles his grief in work; but the desolate heart of 
the mother refuses to be comforted. Her husband brings her news 
of honors and offices bestowed on him by the king. ‘New 
dignity awoke suddenly the thought of the darling to whom titles 
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were but words.”’ ‘I would I might have a kiss of my Molly,’’ she 
cried, bursting into tears. But the wife is not forgotten 
in the mother; she cares not for the honors. ‘‘Do they not 
cost me thee, Herbert, and cost me very dear? Art not ever 
from my sight?’ Lady Margaret well deserves our admiration ; 
there is in hera strength and sweetness commingled which sometimes 
throws Dorothy a little in the shade. 

To be thought in league with the Arch Enemy has happened to 
not a few inventors and philosophers; we are not, therefore, sur- 
prised that Lord Herbert should have been looked on with awe and 
dread, even among his own dependents. But we can pardon any 
one who had never seen nor heard of a steam engine for think- 
ing, when first he beheld it, that the devil was in it, if indeed he 
did not create it. The Puritan’s ghost, whom the poet represents as 
revisiting his ancient home by night, took a very opposite view, (a 
thing quite conceivable, ) and thought he beheld the chariot of the 
Lord, as the express train thundered by. Lord Herbert is much 
more than an inventor, he is the guiding spirit of the king’s party in 
that section of country; a most noble and admirable man. So fond 
of him is the author, that he often forgets, we suspect, that Richard 
Heywood has the right of place as hero. Between Lord Herbert 
and Dorothy there is a strong friendship, which would have made 
some wives, both in and out of fiction, very jealous ; but Lady Mar- 
garet is too clear-sighted and too high-minded to feel a passion 
which takes possession of meaner souls. 

MacDonald has a tenderness and sympathy for the weak, either 
in body or mind, and for all dumb animals, man’s dependents and 
associates, which constantly appears in his writings. 

The gentle treatment of the poor ‘mad laird” in ‘* Malcalm,” 
is a striking instance. So Dorothy clings to her savage mastiff, 
‘*whom”’ (as the author thinks he should write,) she can chastise, 
but no one else can touch ; and Richard risks liberty, and even life, 
in the attempt to recover his favorite mare from the stronghold of 
the enemy. 

Raglan castle and its neighborhood are the scene of nearly all 
the events narrated. Under our author’s guidance we roam through 
its halls and courts, look forth from its battlements, and listen to all 
that goes on withinits walls, till we come at last to feel as if we were 
at home there, and ready to join in the stubborn defence of the gar- 
rison against the Parliamentary troops who besiege it. Finally, 
when it is plain that all is in vain, the castle is surrendered, last of 
all the royal strongholds. ‘The Marquis, broken with years and dis- 
ease, goes to London, where in a mild captivity he ends with dignity 
and pathos a noble life. 

‘There is still reserved for the reader one pang: Parliament orders 
the castle to be destroyed, and we read with sorrow and indigna- 
tion of what befel it. 
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Among the ruins, fittingly enough, Richard and Dorothy meet 
and are reconciled. 


Ersitia. By the Author of ‘‘My Little Lady,’’ Leisure Hour 
Series. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


We have here a story of the calf-love of the hero for his cousin, 
whose husband, a Russian Prince and the villain of the piece, has 
deserted her, and is supposed to have been drowned; but who 
turns up—as these fellows are sure to do in novels—just in time to 
prevent her from marrying a painter, under whose direction the 
hero is studying. As his appearance just then, instead of a few 
weeks later, saves his wife from committing bigamy, it seems rather 
hard that the artist should follow him about and stare at him in pub- 
lic until he cannot but object. This leads to an ‘‘unpleasantness,”’ 
and the villain plants a fatal shot in the person of his wife’s innocent 
admirer. She then goes into a decline, and dies. But her scoun- 
drel husband does not wholly escape justice ; he is married again to 
a very young woman, who cries easily, and neglects his shirt-but- 
tons. He in turn dies, and a German Count reigns in his stead. 

From the descriptions of male characters in this book, we should 
judge its author to be a woman. The style is generally smooth and 
even ; it often suggests a familiarity with Miss Thackeray’s writings, 
while the hero reminds us rather distinctly of Clive Newcome. The 
narrative purports to be an autobiography, but is written sometimes 
in the first person, oftener in the third; a transition which, unless 
made with great skill, and in such a way as to increase the realism 
of a story, is apt to puzzle the reader, and to weaken his interest. 

There is nothing objectionable in ‘ Ersilia,”” but we cannot see 
that it will do any good. It belongs to a very large class of works 
of fiction, which are all framed on much the same model, and can 
be read one after another by the practised novel-reader, as fast as 
they are turned out. They constitute a species of mental food which 
contains no poison, but is almost equally scanty in the matter of nu- 
triment. 


ANGOLA AND THE River Conco. By Joachim John Monteiro, Asso- 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines and Corresponding Member 
of the Zodlogical Society. With Map and Illustrations. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Monteiro is English, by nationality at least, if not by name. 
He spent many years, some fifteen or more, on the South-west 
coast of Africa, and has collected in this book the result of his 
observations. Intelligent and clear-sighted, possessed of considera- 
ble powers of observation and withal unprejudiced, he gives us not 
only many interesting facts, but his deductions, which are no less 
valuable. It may be fairly surmised that what he does not know 
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about the region of which he writes isn’t worth knowing ; his book 
is a cyclopedia of its history, government, geography, geology, and 
all the ologies. 

Mr. Gradgrind would have delighted in it ; but readers of less vig- 
orous mental digestion sometimes suffer from a surfeit of facts, such 
for instance as the descrip:ion of the ‘‘ Marimba,” the musical in- 
strument, par excellence, of the nativesof Angola, which ‘consists 
of a flat piece of wood generally hollowed out, and with a number 
of thin iron tongues secured on it by cross bits, but so as to allow 
them to be pulled out for the purpose of tuning. In front is 
affixed a wire, on which some glass beads are loosely strung when 
the instrument is played, which is done by holding it between both 
hands and twanging the tongues with the thumbs,” &c., &c. A 
little of this sort of thing goes a great way, and unhappily there is a 
great deal of it. 

By dint of judicious skipping there is much entertainment and ad- 
vantage to be gotten from Mr. Monteiro. His book should be read 
by those interested in foreign missions, and with Baker and Anders- 
son as adjuncts, they will get, perhaps, some new lights on the pro- 
priety of ‘‘efforts to ameliorate the assumed unhappy state of the 
much-pitied negro—who is lying in perfect enjoyment and naked- 
ness under a magnificent sky, supplied by nature with food without 
any work or trouble, and insensible alike to physical suffering and 


hardship, or mental worry and vexation.” ‘Our efforts to civilize 
the negro by purely missionary work, have been a signal failure.” 
‘‘T emphatically deny that a single native has been converted, other- 
wise than in name and outward appearance, to Christianity, or Chris- 
tian morality.” It is of no use to teach a class of little childrei to 
say like parrots, ‘‘I know dat I hab a soul, because I feel someting 


widin me,” while the fetish house is stul kept up in the village. 
Comment on these remarks will not add to their force. 

‘* Fetish” is about equivalent to witchcraft, and is a word which 
may be said to designate the mass of superstitions which serve for a 
religion to the negroes. Anything they do not understand is 
‘fetish.”” Some of their observances are very curious ; probably 
the most so is the ordeal by drinking ‘‘casca,” an infusion of a poi- 
sonous bark. According to the effect produced, of an emetic ora 
purgative, the accused is acquitted or convicted. Not the least re- 
markable fact about this custom is its resemblance to that described 
in the Old Testament. The natives of Angola, moreover, practice 
circumcision. 

Mr. Monteiro thinks it impossible ever to reclaim the inhabitants of 
tropical Africa (so far at least as he knew it,) from ‘‘their horrid 
customs and their disregard for life.’ ‘The unwholesome climate 
will not support a ‘‘ higher type of mankind,” and nothing less than 
‘¢a total physical revolution’ will fit it to do so. 

Slavery as it exists in Africa, either among the natives or the Por- 
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tuguese, the writer thinks no evil. The slaves are well treated by the 
latter, and it is hard to distinguish those of the natives from their 
masters, their lots are so similar. When there is a famine, the na- 
tives take out their slaves and knock them on the head to save them 
from starvation. The slaves offer no resistance, preferring this to 
dying of hunger, and ‘knowing that it was no use going to the 
coast to save their lives at the hands of the white men, by being 
shipped as slaves.’”” Evidently they don’t know what is good for 
them. Perhaps with this exception they are about as well off as their 
masters. 

In Mr. Monteiro’s opinion there is very little to be said in favor 
of the negro. His character is distinguished rather by the ab- 
sence of good qualities than the presence of positively bad. He is 
insensible to kindness, ‘‘he knows not love, affection, or jealousy.” 
One tribe described as mild in their manners, knock their parents 
on the head when they become old and feeble, (a custom which, by 
the way exists, in other parts of Africa.) While the natives of Angola 
generally pay great respect to age, one tribe, the finest race of blacks 
the writer met in Africa, are cannibals, which he thinks may be the 
cause of their superiority, as they have so much more animal food 
than other tribes. Only natives who are killed for ‘fetish’? are 
eaten, and the head and heart are the perquisites of the king of 
the town. The office of king is hereditary, but the descent is on 
the female side, that on the other being very doubtful ; the nephew, 
the son of the king’s sister, succeeds him. The approaching emanci- 
pation of the slaves, (it is to take place in 1878,) in the Portuguese 
colony will, the author thinks, be productive of great misery to the 
blacks, and utter ruin to the productive industry of Angola. Eman- 
cipation should be gradual, ‘‘ and in proportion to the industrial and 
moral advancement of the race.” ‘The natives of Angola,” he 
continues, ‘‘ are specially fitted for the introduction of habits of in- 
dustry and usages of civilization, as they are naturally of a peacea- 
ble, quiet and orderly disposition. Under a firm and enlightened 
policy they would become more really civilized and industrious than 
any other natives of the West coast.’’ There seems to be some in- 
consistency in these two statements; Mr. Monteiro is evidently 
rather biased in favor of Africa’s, not ‘‘ peculiar,” but very com- 
mon, institution. 

The Portuguese government is atrociously bad, and the author is un- 
sparing in his denunciation of it. It seems to be worse than the Span- 
ish Government in Cuba, which places it very low in the scale of mer- 
it. One measure of the home government has been to make Angola 
a penal settlement, and export their worst convicts there, hanging hav- 
ing been abolished in Portugal. In Angola they are strictly on their 
good behavior, knowing that otherwise they will either be ‘killed off 
quietly,” or thrashed to death by the authorities, if their crime is 
serious. ‘‘The more important murderers generally come provided 
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with money and letters of recommendation, and they start grog 
shops, &c., where they rob and cheat, and in a few years become 
rich, and independent, and even influential personages.’’ This 
reminds us thoroughly of Bret Harte’s story of the bad little boy, 
ending somewhat thus, ‘‘and he became very rich, and went to the 
Legislature, and was an infernal rascal, and universally respected in 
his native village.” 

As we must leave Mr. Monteiro here, we will say that we do not 
suspect either him or Bret Harte of plagiarism. 
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